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1. Lil-lie lass, s0 - smiling, Tripping light - ly, 
2. Ah,my dar - ling, ev - er, Proveto me 80 
3. Maywe shield -ed trouble, May our path be 


Thine art-less ways, no sin be -  guil-ing, Bright and 
What-ev -er cares may come, O, nev -er Doubt the 
Andtri-als o - cean but a bub -bie, Bright our 
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spark -ling as the sea. me, my dar-ling, here re - clining, 
heart that beats for you. ow your sweet strainssoothe me, lov’d one, 
home as fair - y w’ rs. Whenat last our mis - sionsended, All earth’s 








songs I love to hear, They keep my sad soul from re- 
night comes 0’er the plain, And yon bright sun, @ in glo - rious 
cares and pleas - ures o’er, In end-less peace, “ and sweet love 





pin-ing, On -ly hap-py when thou art near, They keep = J 
splendor, Binks be - neat the calm, blue, main, And yon bright 
biended, May we rest on hea - ven’s shore, In _ end-less 
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A PAIR OF GLOVES. 





BY SARA A. HENTZ. 





FANNIE Comstock satin her room sewing; 
sionally she stopped, and rocked uneasily 
| Moan froin her chair, exclaiming to herself: 
*Iwon't! IdeclareI won't!’ Then she looked 
out of the window and watched the soft Octo- 
B ber sunshine as it glinted across the gorgeous- 
t ly-colored trees, and cast them in shadow upon 
the grass. 
» *No!’’ sighed the maiden, yet not without a 
Hhittie spirit, ‘“‘the great master painter who 
hal such glory over his everyday pictures, 
Mever meant that | should crush the love of the 
Theautiful and settle down to be the wife of the 
Meanest of all creation. Oh, gracious!’ 
gave a deprecating look towards the door as 


-++<—>- 


| I had been interesting looking, for Lam eigh. 


she | 


if her soliloquy could be heard, then proceed- | 


** Well, he is the meanest mortal 
Stingy! he don’t get a 


ed sotto voce. 
that ever was framed. 


new hat but once in five years, and there he is | 


worth his thousands. I can’t say that I ever 


hated before, but no ilanguage can express how | 


Iloathe Stephen Peters. 1 hope I shall be for- 
given, but the feeling is as involuntary as my 
breath. Why do father and mother make me 
go with him? I've been tossed topsy turvy 
With such dreadfully wicked thoughts ever 
Since he came to see me. Father says I am so 
“Rotional and romantic, and mother says I have 
Uncommon sense, and no common sense. She 
‘Bays it isn’t likely that 1’ll ever have another 
offer. Oh, dear!” 
Fannie took from her work-basket a daguer- 
/Teotype of her intimate friend Cora Barnum, 
and, using it for a looking-glass, continued, as 
she contemplated herself in it: ‘ Yes, I must 
be homely! I can’t bear to believe it, but I 
mhust acknowledge it. People always look well 
to themselves, and that is the reason I thought 
I was rather good looking. I’ve never had a 
lover except Stephen, and I should have had if 


| 





teen. But I won’t have him if 1 live a thou- 
sand years in single blessedness. I'd rather 
drown myself this minute in that river; it is 
torture to spend an hour with him. How could 
I spend a life with him, growing meaner every 
day to suit him’? The undignified creature! 
Mother would hold up her hands if she knew 1 
broke away from him last Sunday, and ran all 
the way home to get out of his way—anid he 
chased me—absolutely chased me for several 
rods. I should think I had read novels enough 
to justify me in hoping my first love affair 
would have a more romantic aspect; rea! life 
to a country-girl like me is a very serious thing. 
I wish I hadn’t promised to-go to the lecture 
with him to-night. I dil say I was going to 
Cora’s; but mother said Cora would be there, 
and father said I had better go by all means. 
I’ve never been to a lecture with him before, 
and how I shall feel !”’ 

Fannie laid her face down on the window- 
sill, and gave herself up to ‘‘maiden medita- 
tion.’”’ Stephen Peters stood forth in every 
dream, with his narrow-brimmed hat, ancient 
coat, and enormously thick, square-toed boots. 
Stephen had quite an idea of being intellectual, 


, as he thought Fannie had a penchant that 


way. One day the winter before, he had, to 
her extreme annoyance, accompanied her from 
chureh. By way of appearing learned, he had 
asked : “‘Now, Fannie, which do you say is the 
most important in the English language, the 
verb or the noun ?”’ 

“IT think both are indispensible,” she had an- 
swered. 

“No, that 
one.’’ h 

“Then the noun; the verb exists for the 
sake of the noun.” 

‘*No, it’s the verb;’’ as the young gentle- 
man had uttered this he slipped (for the road 
was icy), and fell his comely length upon the 


won't ad you must say which 
i 


| ground. 
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Fannie was convulsed with inward laughter | 
at this misfortune; but as soon as he arose, 
she asked, gravely: “Now, do you think, Mr. 
Peters, that the verb ‘to fall’ would have had 
ar existence, in your case, if the noun ‘ice’ had | 
not had a use for it?” 

The learned sophist was not convinced, but 
argued the question with great eagerness. As 
this seene came before Fannie’s mind, she 


laughed in the midst of her perplexities, and | 


“The absurdity of my being such 
After to-night I ‘will be as firm 


exclaimed : 
a man’s wife! 


asarock. I'll run away from home the even- | 


ings that-he comes, and I'll refuse to go any- 
where with him, no matter what father and 
mother say. I’ll goaway from home and earn 
my living, rather than be so persecuted.” 

“Fannie! Fannie! come to tea,” called her 
mother. 

“IT don’t want any, mother,’’ she answered, 
going to the head of the walnut staircase. 

“Come round to the top of the stairs and let 
me see how you look.’’ 


The child obeyed, and showed her pretty | 


figure robed in a dark silk. 

“Now, Fannie!’" cried her mother, “why 
didn’t you put on the red plaid dress that Mr. 
Peters likes?”’ 

** Because he likes it.” 

Mrs. Comstock sighed and went away, and 
an unhappy feeling flew into Fannie’s heart, 
for she was of an affectionate nature, and de- 
sired to please her parents. She returned to 
her room, and remaived there until she saw 
Mr. Peters arrive in his old-fashioned carriage 
to take her to the lecture. Her mother came 
up stairs to help her get ready. 

**Can’t I wear your heavy black veil, moth- 
er?’’ asked Fannie, solemnly. 

**What do you want of that, child?” 

** It willecover me up ”’ Seeing that this would 
not be a potent reason, she added, ‘the work 
is so rich, and when the edge just falls over the 
front of the bonnet, it is so irresistible.’’ 

The veil was procured. Fannie arranged it 
with inimitable grace, and, in admiring it, her 
mother did not notice that she had arrayed her- 
self in dark-colored garments. 

“‘Why, Fan, you had better take off your 
black mantilla and put on your white shawl. 
Your bonnet looks black under the veil.” 

**} don’t care a straw, mother! 1 never shall 
eare how I look with Steve Peters. I want to 
look disagreeable to him.’’ 

She hastened from the room, ran down stairs, 
and accosted Mr. Pe hacareless, haughty 






nod. ‘Father and wish me to attend 
the lecture, Mr. Pete ‘she said. “I am 
ready.” ‘a 


As they started from the door, Fannie heard 
her mother say to her father: ‘I don’t know 
what ’s got into the child, she ‘s so contrary.” 

“Who wouldn't be contrary,” thought the 
child, “‘when all that’s free in my nature is 


——_— ———- 


thwarted? when one is thrust upon me whose 
| every propensity is antipodal to mine?” 

As the lovers rode along, the conversation 
was of the most meagre description. Mr, 
| Peters’ voice was weak and in a high key. 
| When they reached the village, he proposed 
| that they should stop at a store, as he hada 
little business to attend to, and thought they 
| would have time before the lecture began, 
Fannie was a little afraid of the horse, which 
had run away several times. Mr. Peters had 
| purchased him on account of his cheapness, 
She went in the store, and sat down on a high 
stooi by the dry goods counter, to wait Mr, 
Peters’ movements. 
| “What size gloves do you wear, Fannie?” 

he asked, in a whisper, and with an air of such 
| importance, one might have imagined he was 

| going to endow her with the half of his pos- 
| Sessions. 
| She colored with mortification and surprise, 
| and started from her seat, saying: ‘‘ Don’t get 
me any gloves, Mr. Peters ; Idon’t want them.” 

“Yes, I will,” he responded, with a shake of 
his head, that made Fannie feel as if she should 
sink into the earth. Theclerk behind the coun- 
ter caught her dismayed expression, and seemed 
highly delighted with the state of things. 

“I think 1 can select a pair, Mr Peters,” he 
said, with cheerful abandon. He handed down 
several pairs, which the generous lover de 
scanted upon as he showed them to his com- 
panion. ‘‘ Now, this pair will be apt to wear,’ 
he said, pulling the fingers a little. 

**] won't have them,”’ said Fannie, angrily, 
as she strove to speak in a low tone. 

‘“*We’ll see about that, Fannie. I’ve made 
up my mind that you should have a pair af 
gloves.”’ 

“Put them up for me, then, for conscience 
sake !’* she said, in a burst of indignation ; but 
tie next moment the absurdity of the perform- 
ance struck her, and she laughed with exqui- 
| site relish as she turned aside, and covered her 
| mouth with her handkerchief. In an instant 
she was serious again, and glanced at a gentle 
man who had entered the store at the time she 
did herself. He stood near enough to hear the 
conversation and see the pantomime, and & 
pair of great dark eyes encountered hers full 
of amusement. She was mortified at the look, 
although it was not disrespectful. Putting on 
a reserved expression, she poised her head 
with greater stateliness, and ached to escape 
from the store. 

‘How much are they ?”’ demanded her cheva- 
lier. 

“Seven shillings, sir.’ 

‘Seven shillings! You ’ve got to come dowa 
from that ; too steep for me,”’ said Stephen. 

Again Fannie felt as if she should sink into 
the earth. She walked to the door and looked 
out into the moonlight. After a while Mr. 


| Peters joined her; they entered the carriag® 
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and arrived at the lecture-room in ample sea- 
son; but it was crowded, except the front seat, 
which was a little too near the desk; as it 
obliged its occupants to look up and get a pain 
in the neck, it was usually filled after all other 
seats were taken. To this location Mr. Peters 
conducted the fair lady, and seated her. Her 
meditations were of the most perturbed charac- 
ter before the lecture began ; she did not look 
at the side seats, or anywhere except on the 
floor. She was debating in her mind whether 
she should tell Stephen Peters that his life 
would be in danger if he crossed her path 
again ; he had not offered himself, and was im- 
pervious to all kinds of hints. At length a 
gentleman advanced up the aisle and mounted 


the desk; he sat down immediately, and Fan- 


nie did not attempt to look at him, as she was 


directly opposite his head, which she sorrow- | 
fully ascertained, without lifting her eyes very | 


high. The entrance of a number of persons, 
and a universal looking around, tempted her 
to take in the lecturer with a sweep of her eye. 
He was no other than the gentleman who en- 
tered the store at her side. He appeared not 
to observe her. The lecture soon began, and 
all petty feelings were swept away in listen- 
ing; her soul-lit face grew radiant with inter- 
est, for the theme was one that was dear to her. 
It was upon the power that the individual man 
exerts upon the elevation of his fellows. Her 
heart kindled with a new enthusiasm, and she 
sorely upbraided herself for the hardness of her 


feelings towards the honest man at her side; he | 
did not deserve loathing, although hi® Maker | 
had formed him for a different companion from | 


herself. A sweeter, higher life seemed to flow 


into her spirit, and when, at the close of the | 


lecture she rode home with Mr. Peters, her 
voice and words had a kinder sound than be- 
fore ; she kept upon general topics, as a matter 
of course. But, alas for human nature! the 


next day she only saw Mr. Peters in a mean | 


and ridiculous light. After dinner she dressed 
herself to attend a literary association of which 
she was a member, and then said very amiably 
to her mother :— 


“T believe I’ll run over to Cora’s a little | 


while, mother, if you have no objection. I’1l 
trim your cap there.” 

“You may goif you want to,” returned Mrs. 
Comstock. Fannie had been educated in rigid 
obedience, and the habit was still powerful 
with her. 

**May I stay to tea and go to the association 
with Cora, mother ?”’ 

**T suppose so.’’ 

Fannie went away delighted, for she lavished 
all the fondness of licr warm heart upon her 
friend. She was a pretty creature as she 
tripped along, although she was not a beauty. 


A half mile brought her to the house that was | 


always attractive to her. She glided in withe 


out knocking, and tapped at the parlor door. 


Cora opened it, and, after catching her in her 
outspread arms, she dropped in a chair, ex- 
| Claiming, “O Fan! I thought I should die 
| laughing last night to see you parade through 
| the lecture-room with Stephen Peters ;’’ and 
| Cora laughed as only girls can laugh. “You 
| had such an injured look.” 
“Well, to walk into a crowded hall with 
such a coat and such boots is enough to quench 
| any woman’s spirit,” retorted Fannie. “Here, 
| give these gloves to your little hired girl.’’ 
“Why? demanded Cora, looking up in- 
quiringly through her merry tears. 
«Thereby hangs a tale.’ My hero bought 
| them for me and beat down the clerk.” 
| Cora clapped her hands, and went off into 
fresh peals of laughter, in which Fannie joined 
her. When they recovered breath, Fannie 
said :— 

“It almost repays me for my sufferings to 
have so much fun over them. I should have 
| very benevolent feelings towards Stephen if he 
| didn’t care for me; but that makes him intol- 
| erable. Do you believe, Cora, Mr. Grey, the 
| lecturer, was in the store when Stephen was 
acting so unspeakably small?” 

‘‘The lecturer wasn’t Mr. Grey; it was my 
Cousin Lucius, from the city, who exchanged 
with him, as Mr. Grey was sick.’ 

“Oh, is it possible ?”’ 

A “hem” was distinctly heard at this june- 
ture; but, supposing it came from the adjuin- 
| ing room, Cora closed the door, which was 
slightly ajar and said :— 
| **Heasked me if you were a young widow, 
Fannie ; he thought you had an unhappy coun- 
He asked if 


} 





} tenance when you first came in. 
Stephen was related to you?” 

“Did he ask if I were a widow? How for- 
| lorn I must have looked in my dark clothes! 
I wore them out of sheer ugliness, so that Ste- 
phen couldn’t be proud of me.” 

Here there was a scraping upon the balcony. 
| Cora, who had untied Fannie’s bonnet, and 
| was crossing the floor to lay it on the piano, 
looked at her with uplifted eyebrows, and then 
directed her eyes to the balcony-window, to 
which her cousin had just come from the out- 
side. 
| “Why, Lucius, I never thought of you being 
there!’’ she cried, looking bewildered, as she 
tried to think whether she had said anything 
out of the way. 
| ‘How could I escape? I leave it to your- 

self,’? demanded Mr. Stewart, with composure. 

‘“‘Well, come in, and let me introduce you to 
| Miss Fannie Comst#ck. You’ve heard me 
| speak of her a hundred times, and you saw 
| her last night under pleasing circumstances.’’ 
| Fannie smiled and blushed deeply, saying, 
| * Don’t, Cora,” ere she took the hand which 
| Mr. Stewart came forward and offered her. 
| “7 am not going to continue your acquaintance, 
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sir,’’ she laughingly said, turning away, ‘‘be- 
cause you thought 1 was a widow.” 

IT never thought sv, Miss Comstock,” he 
answered, coloring. 

“Why did you say so, then?’ demanded | 
Cora, who knew perfectly well that his remark 
had only been an artful way of learning some- 
thing about the young girl on the front seat. 

**T wanted to hear you gossip about widows, 
I suppose, cousin,”’ said he, looking very hand- | 
some in his embarrassment, as he ran his hand 
through his hair, and glanced at Fannie. 

She looked very lovely in her light muslin 
dress, for the day was like summer. Her hair 
was arranged with taste, and fell in careless 
ringlets in front. Amid these, on one side, a 
late rose-bud coquettishly nestled. She sat | 
down and took her mother’s lace cap from her 
basket to trim. 

“Put that up instantly!’ said Cora, taking 
it from her. 

**T must get it done.’’ 

“You must do it some other time, for I prom- 
ised Lucius that I would ramble with him this 
afternoon, and be indescribably agreeable to 
him, if he would stay over to-night and attend 
our association. So you must ramble with us, 
too, and it’ll be so delicious!’’ Cora pirouet- 
ted, and nodded, and looked very determined 
as she tried on the cap. 

**T don’t care fora walk, Cora, if Miss Com- 
stock prefers staying in the house,’ said Mr. 
Stewart. 

‘But she don’t prefer it,” replied Cora. “I | 
know her proclivities. She is never better | 
suited than when she is into all sorts’’— 

Fannie’s little hand was placed over Cora’s 
mouth a moment; then she took up her bon- 
net in token of her readiness to go. When 
Mr. Stewart went into the hall for his hat, she 
said :— 

“Oh, just to think, Cora, it is my turn to 
read a composition to-night, and I shall be so 
embarrassed, for 1 have never read before, 
and your cousin is so superior! I’ve a great 
mind to run home, and not go.”’ 

“That would be beautiful! Don’t be so | 
foolish !’’ 

Cora caught her hand, led her into the hall, 
and, nodding to her cousin to follow, kept her | 
fast until she ran down the sloping lawn and | 
into the street. 

Have you any idea of escaping now?”’ in- 
quired Cora, panting for breath. 

“Not the least!” exclaimed Fannie. “Why | 
do you make me act so, Cora? I want to 
behave.”’ 

The teasing girl laughed heartily, and, after 
that, conducted herself with marked decorum. 
The three wandered into the woods, crossed 
the river upon the trunk of a tree, climbed up 
rocky hills, and then sat down to rest under 
the shadows of the pines, whose solemn yet 





sweet sighing penetrated their souls with | 





poetry ; below them, oaks and maples, beech 
trees and hickory, sent down to the ground a 
freight of flaming leaves, red, yellow, brown, 
and orange; they were borne to their very fect 
like bright-winged birds. 

“Why, Cora,’”’ said Mr. Stewart, “1 never 
realized how beautiful the country is about 
here before. There must be rides that are 
very fine in this neighborhood. How would it 
answer to get up a picnie to-morrow, and go 


| off to a distance ?”’ 


“It would be charming. But you said it 
would be utterly impossible for you to stay 
after breakfast.’ 

“Upon consideration, I find I can make a 
letter answer for my presence.” 


“Well, then, we’ll have the picnic; but the * 


ladies won't have time to prepare anything; 
and the invitations ought to be given this 
evening.”’ 

“True. Perhaps it would be as pleasant if 
only we three started on an exploring expedi- 
tion.”’ 

“T believe it would, only Fannie would be 
dejected if Mr. Peters didn’t go.” 

“Mr. Peters!” repeated Mr. Stewart, red- 
dening. 

“The gentleman who sat beside her at the 
lecture.’’ 

“Oh, yes,’”’ laughed he, with a stolen look at 
Fannie, who was calmly pinching Cora’s arm. 

They arose, after a little more chatting, and 
turned homeward, mindful of the evening’s 
engagement. 

At the association Fannie sat in terror every 
moment, until she was called upon to read her 
article. She and Cora were the youngest mem- 
bers. 

It was but a simple story that she read, yet 
it gave glimpses of her childlike heart and her 
deeper aspirations. It was both merry and sad, 
like her own experiences. 

Is it needful to say more ?—to say how Ste- 
phen Peters offered his hand and his thou- 
sands, and was rejected? Is it needful to say 
how three happy beings wandered away on 
exploring expeditions, not for one day alone, 
butoften? How Fannie’s home was frequently 
brightened by the unexpected presence of one 
who found it easy to break away from busi- 
ness to see her, if for but one short hour? Is 
it possible to reveal the passionate depths that 
she found in her heart when the tenderest of 
voices entreated to bear her away from her 
childhood’s home, that she might “live, and 
move, and have her being”’ in one noble heart ? 
He was not rich, yet he was richly dowered in 
such gifts of heart and intellect as the contrary 
child valued. She had found one in whose 
hand she dared lay her own with unlimited 
love and trust. When her tremulous lips pro- 
nounced the words that made her the wife of 
Lucius Stewart, her heart said, ‘I will follow 
thee whithersoever thou goest!”’ 
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(Concluded from last month.) 





BY PAUL PARTELLE. 
Ve 
THREE weeks of weary watching and wait- 





ing had rolled their slow lengths along since | 


the visit to the cave, and still Mrs. Turner’s 
family had increased instead of diminished ; for 
since then two physicians had been domiciled 
with her, and sometimes a third was added, 
when old Doctor Whealt came over. 

Maggie had opened her eyes and become con- 
scious before reaching the rest of the party ; 
she threw her arms round Lawson’s neck, with 
a shudder, and begged her brother not to let 
them keep her—those horrid Indians. 


He pressed her tenderly in his arms and | 


kissed her fair brow. ‘‘ You’re safe, my dar- 
ling; they cannot harm you,” he said. And 
they reached those awaiting their tardy ap- 
pearance with some impatience. But once in 
their midst, Lawson’s pale face and Maggie’s 
very evident agitation told them at once that 
something terrible had happened. Lawson 
placed her on the grassy knoll on which Helen 
and her lover sat, and the frightened girl threw 
herself down, and buried her face in Helen’s 
lap. 
Herbert had bounded to his feet. ‘‘In Hea- 
ven’s name, what is it, Law?’ he asked. 

“She met that old hag I ‘ve always distrust- 
ed, and the treacherous viper has frightened 
her nearly to death; caught her and tied her 
hands, and told her some frightful story.’ 
Lawson was very excited; he was very pale, 
and his dark eyes flashed. ‘‘Come,”’’ he said, 
‘‘let’s go and rid the country of such nui- 
sances ; she has more with her.” He did not 
stop to see that old Milly breathed her last ere 
he stepped out of the cave. 

Maggie raised herself from her sister’s lap; 
all agitation seemed to have passed away, and 
left her terribly calm and white; while her 
large blue eyes looked as though they would 
pierce the very inmost recesses of the hearts of 
those around her. One deep shudder shook 
her frame as she looked into Lawson’s face 
and comprehended his meaning; he looked so 
desperate and determined. She rose from the 
ground and was at his side in a moment, with 
his arm clutched tightly in her now freed 
hands. With her eyes still burning into his 
face: “You will not, you surely will not go 
back there for them to kill you. Oh, don’t let 
him go!’’ 

Her tone was so agonized; it did more to 
calm Lawson than anything else could have 
done. He passed his arm round her trembling 
form, and smoothed the bands of rippling gold 
back from her brow, while he gazed down into 
Maggie’s eyes, with their strange, burning, 
glittering look. They looked magnetized, but 
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earnest and tender. ‘I will not go, if that will 
satisfy you.” 

‘*No, do not go. But tell me; was itall true 
that she told me?’”’ How she gazed, as though 
she would read his very soul. 

“TI do not know all she told you, Maggie, but 
I reckon not. What did she tell you?’ 
| Her voice was strangely calm. ‘She said I 

had no home, no brother and sisters—none—no- 
body on earth; and that she killed my mother, 
| and that this is her ring,’’ she raised her fore- 
| finger with the ring upon it, which none before, 
| except Lawson, had perceived. Not one of 

them could find a word to say; her searching 
| eyes fell upon every face, and dwelt last upon 
Annie’s. ‘Tell me, Annie,’ she said, pite- 
ously, “are you not my sister, and is our 
mother dead?” 

Annie waited no longer ; she threw her arms 
| round her in her own impulsive way. ‘No, 

our mother is not dead ; and O Maggie, we are 
your sisters and brothers, and you are our own 
Maggie !’’ 

She looked down at the ring on her finger. 
Lawson caught her hand to take it off, but she 
twisted it away from him, and said, in a low, 
hushed tone: ‘‘No, no, don’t take that. It is 
my mother’s; she’s dead, and I must take it 
to her, Come, take me home!’’ 

Helen and Annie looked at each other, fright- 
ened much. Lawson took Maggie’s fan in his 
hands, and looked once more down deep into 
her burning eyes, then very pale he looked, 
but very calm, and he only said: ‘‘ Yes, come, 
take it home to your mother ; she will be wait- 
ing.’”’ And very quietly she went with him ; 
let him place her on her horse, and then walk 
beside her and lead the pony home, nor did she 
ask a single question. 

Since then, as we have said, three long weeks 

_ had passed, and an important consultation on 
| Maggie’s case was being held. There were the 
two city physicians, with side whiskers and 
high-sounding names, and there was good old 
Doctor Whealt and Lawson Maitland. The 
subject under consideration was, whether it 
were best to tell Maggie the true state of her 
connection with Mrs. Turner's family, or still en- 
deavor to practise the deception so early begun 
| in life. The Doctors Moss and Emmeth said 
| their diagnosis was temporary insanity, caused 
| by some shock to the nervous system received in 
| the cave, which theory they very well substan- 
| tiated by the fact that, at intervals, Maggie was 
| perfectly lucid, speaking to all in her old, af- 
| fecti manner, calling each by her old, en- 

dearifg name for them; sometimes she would 
| throw her arms round her adopted mother’s 
| neck, exclaiming: ‘It was only a horrid 

dream, mamma ; you are my own mother, and 

I am not all alone in this world. Tell me 
| quick ; is itso?’’ and she ’d shudder so terribly. 
| They all humored this delusion, and often they 
had strong hope of an immediate recovery and 


| 
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| 
| 
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an entire forgetfulness of what old Milly had 
told her in the cave ; but one glance at the ring, 
with its emerald settings, seemed to fill her 
brain with fire, and all the perilous surround- 
ing of that evening would overwhelm her, and 
her delirious ravings would again set in. This 
ring seemed the connecting link which each 
time, in her lucid intervals, assured her that 
her great trouble was not all a dream ; and, 
strange to say, to this ring she clung with the 
greatest pertinacity; sleeping or waking it 
could not be removed from her finger. 

Now Doctors Moss and Emmeti decided that 
if this ring could be taken from Maggie’s fin- 
gers by administering a narcotic sufficient to 
put her into a heavy sleep, upon her next be- 
ing roused to perfect consciousness the sub- 
ject could be treated as a hideous dream, and 
she would have no reminder to the contrary. 
Otherwise they predicted a permanent loss of 
mind. Lawson proposed, instead, to tell Mag- 
gie the truth, and put an end to the suspense, 
which he thought was really killing her, and 
trust to her own good sense for bearing it as 
she ought. 

Old Doctor Whealt rather leaned to this idea, 
while the city doctors violently opposed, say- 
ing they would not be answerable for the con- 
sequences. Mrs. Turner was really in deep 
perplexity between so many opinions. She, 
poor woman, really loved Maggie as an own 
daughter, and dreaded, she scarcely knew 
what, in telling her of her parentage. She 
had more confidence in the judgment of the 
older physicians, and yet she had depended for 
so many years on her nephew’s guidance, that 
she didn’t know how to go contrary to his 
wishes. She wrung her hands in agony, and 
Lawson really pitied her as she turned to him 
so hopelessly, asking what she should do. 

**Leave it to me, Aunt Frances. I would 
have settled it long since, if allowed to see her. 
I feel that it is best to tell her. You cannot 
keep it from her always, and why not relieve 
her mind now of its suspense ?”’ 

“But she is too weak to stand the shock,”’ 
the other doctors said. 

And poor Mrs. Turner took a cry, declaring 
she did not know what was best. 

«Then I will end it, Aunt Frances, and do for 
you and Maggie what I think best,” and every- 
body saw that Lawson’s mind was made up. 

The other physicians begged leave, then, to 
give the case up, and throw the responsibility 
on his shoulders, and he looked just then, with 
that fiery determination in his dark eyegpas if 
they were quite broad enough for any emer- 
gency; and he told them in plain terms he 
would assume all responsibility, and dismissed 
‘them. Then he called for his mother, and re- 
‘quested her to see if he could go to Maggie; he 
sent his aunt off to her room to rest; had an 
encounter with Herbert in regard to acting 


with such haste in dismissing older physicians ; 
? 


fortunately he brought him over to his own 
opinion, with the assistance of old Doctor 


| Whealt’s arguments, who had always coin- 





cided with him; and finally proeeeded to Mag- 
gie’s apartment and rapped at the door. 

A gentle step was heard, and Annié opened 
the door, her sad face brightened, joyously. 
‘I’m so glad you ’ve come at last; she asks so 
often for you, and always says she knows you 
will not conceal the truth from her.”’ 

“And I will not; 1 would have told her long 
ago, had I not been overruled. Is she con- 
scious this merning, Annie?”’ 

“Perfectly so, Buddie Law; but seems rest- 
less and in a disturbed state of mind. She is 
asleep now.”’ 

They stood beside the little French bedstead 
upon which Maggie lay, looking so fragile and 
wax-like—a broken lily—her soft hair cut short 
and lying in rings round her fair brow and 
shell-like ears. The delicate hands were fold- 
ed, and she held her fingers closely over the 
one upon which sparkled the bright emerald 
setting with the diamonds which old Milly gave 
her. 

Mrs. Maitland rose from her seat and per- 
mitted her son to take the chair beside Maggie’s 
bed. Lawson sat down, and, leaning over, 
touched his lips to Maggie’s brow. ‘“ My poor 
little sister,’’ he said, in his quiet, soothing 
tones, “‘they have treated us badly.”’ 

Maggie opened her large blue eyes and threw 
her arms round his neck. ‘I know it could 
not be your fault that you did not come to me, 
and I’ve wanted you so much, brother, to tell 
me all; you will not deceive me.” 

Lawson looked straight into her sweet face, 
with its pleading expression, and his own dark 
eyes grew humid as he answered: “ No, I will 
not, my Maggie; but you are to be a very good 
child, and agree to all your brother thinks best 
for you, or I shall leave you again.”’ 

“Tyrannical as ever?” she asked, with a 
faint smile, ‘‘and I thought you just came in 
to humor me, and do for once just as I wish, 
and here you begin with a proviso; but I 
promise anything, only tell me, am I nobody’s 
child?”’ the words came like a broken wail, 
and she threw her arms over her head witha 
restless, despairing toss, and the scarlet lips 
quivered, and her beautiful eyes, with the 
deepest expression of sadness, fixed themselves 
in a vacant stare on Lawson’s face, with its 
earnest expression of solicitude. 

It cannot be denied that Lawson was con- 
siderably alarmed, but as we have often before 
said, he was a man of such admirable self-com- 
mand, that not a particle of emotion showed 
itself upon his calm, firm countenance. He 
took one of her hands. ‘This is not to be, 
Maggie, unless you choose, after all these years 
of love and care, and sometimes trouble, for 
you know you ’ve been wilful sometimes,’’ and 
Lawson smiled one of his genial, tender smiles, 
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“T say it is not to be the case that you’re no- | perhaps more worthy, and of your own house- 
body’s child, unless you choose to make it so. | hold, and maybe, in years to come, forget us 


No more so now that you are grown than when | 

you were a wee bit of a girl, for, if you'll let | 

| trial would come upon us, and, learning to love 

| you thus, we cannot cease to love you, if we 
wished it, ever so much.”’ 


us, I expect we can love you quite as much 
now, or perhaps better, little one, than when 
you first came to us.’’ 

Maggie’s eyes were fixed upon Lawson’s face. 
He met her gaze calmly and quietly, though he 
trembled inwardly at her stare of intense in- 
terest, and the thought often intruded itself: 
‘‘Suppose all does not turn out for the best?” 
and he stopped for a moment. 

“Tell me all about it,” she whispered, under 
her breath. 

“From beginning to end,” he said, “if you ’ll 
promise one thing.”’ 

“Anything; name it,’’ she said. 

‘*You must not be selfish enough, Maggie, to 
forget, in your own grief, the pain that is in- 
flicted upon those that should be as dear as 
own parents to you. Do not think that you 
alone suffer in your finding that those for so long 
everything to you that blood relations could 
have been, are not really so; you should rather 
be thankful that you have never had cause to 
imagine for one instant that you had not moth- 
er, brothers, and sisters in all these years that 
they ’ve watched over you. My aunt loves you 
as an own daughter, and if you can forget your 
love for her, you must still remember that she 
can never cease to feel towards you as her own 
child; and even though you may feel inclined 
to throw off your former allegiance of love to 
myself and my mother, who have never had 
aught but our love to give you, Maggie; your 
sense of duty will not allow you to show any 
change of feeling to those who possess a stronger 
claim upon you. Your own mother gave you 
to Aunt Frances, and you are but fulfilling 
her wishes in regarding her as you would 
have done your own mother; and you must 
promise me, before I go on, to treat her ever 
the same.”’ 

Tears stood in Maggie’s eyes, and her face 
flushed for a moment violently. “And you 
wish me to understand that, while you seem 
very jealous for your aunt’s feelings and rights, 
it matters little whether I still regard you and 
your mother in the light of relation or not ; you 
are entirely indifferent as regards that?’ 

Maggie had not seemed so like herself in all 
her past illness, and all around—Lawson, Mrs. 
Maitland, and Annie--rejoiced to see her oth- 
erwise than dwelling in that calm, immovable 
state, having but one idea, that of her own or- 
phanage. 

Mrs. Maitland came near, leaned over and 
kissed Maggie. ‘‘My dear child,’’ she said, 
**we are indifferent only thus far, that whether 
you cease to give us your love or not, ours can 
but remain the same. We have known all 
these years that some day you might withdraw 

your love from us and place it upon others 








all; but we have loved on, taken you to our 
hears, darling, knowing that some day the 


Maggie threw her arms around Mrs. Mait- 
land’s neck. ‘And you do not wish it. Ah, 
tell me, Annie, that you do not wish me to 
cease to love you, that 1 am no usurper in your 
heart.”’ 

Mrs. Maitland kissed her again and again. 
“‘T certainly do not wish your love to do aught 
but increase for me, my dear; but as for being 
a usurper upon the throne of my affections, I 
certainly do not consider you in tat light; but 
you must ask Lawson about that, as I think 
most of it should belong to him.” 

Maggie turned towards him. ‘She does not 
disclaim me if you do not, Doctor Maitland.’ 
The words slipped from Maggie’s lips in the 
old quiet way, as they had often done when 
half piqued at him. 

But he had never heard his surname from 
her before in all his life, not even in jest, and 
he realized like a flash that he too might occupy 
the position of a stranger towards her, and he 
felt her slipping, as it were, from his grasp 
forever. For a moment he was almost dizzy. 
Then he raised the delicate hand he held to his 
lips, and said, in his deeply earnest tones: 
“That question is settled by yourself alone, 
Maggie; you have shared it with me with my 
full consent all these years. I cannot give you 
all of my ‘little mother’s’ affections, for that 
would take too much of life’s beauty and 
brightness away from me; but we shall not 
quarrel over that; you shall goon loving, both 
of you, in the same old way, irrespective of 
me.”’ 

“That means you do not care to be consid- 
ered in the old light, and that is what you 
meant that evening by telling me that you were 
not my brother. Yes, since you tell me that 
this ring, and what I tried to think a hideous 
dream, is a reality, I remember it all; yes, all 
that old Milly told me; and I’ve felt all the 
time that it must be true. Will you tell me 
now what you came in to say?” 

‘* You have not heard all my conditions yet ; 
but you are standing it all so bravely, that I 
am glad, mother,” and he turned towards Mrs, 
Maitland, “that I took the responsibility and 
sent those big-headed doctors off.’’ 

“Ag@ did you do that?” asked Annie, who 
had stood quietly by, with deep joy on her 
countenance. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘‘and if this little lady 
turns into raving about what I tell her, you 
know I should never forgive myself.”’ 

A smile flitted over Maggie’s face. “I shall 
never rave about you,” she said, in her soft 
voice, ‘‘and I am so anxious to hear all, and 
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know what I am to do,” and a vague unrest 
crept again into her eyes. 

‘You're to listen and agree to be always ad- 
vised by me, my little one, and let mein a 
measure think for you until you’re grown 
quite, and others who think they have a better 
right come to claim you.” 

“And then you will be most happy to relieve 
yourself of the responsibility,’’ she added. 
“Don’t let that trouble you, then, for I will 
relieve you now. I intend to act for myself, 
Doctor Maitland, or wait and see if my other 
brother is so willing to dispense with me. I 
think I shall feel quite grown by the time I re- 
gain my strength.” 

Lawson was surprised at her tone of inde- 
pendence ; hg placed his hand on her brow and 
smoothed back the glossy ringlets. ‘‘ Mother,’ 
he said, ‘‘ what did you let them cut all this off 
so for?’’ then added, with a smile, ‘you know 
she can’t be grown without long hair, and that 
will necessitate her waiting now several years.”’ 
*T was the only way he noticed her reply. “She 
is talking too much, and must go to sleep at 
once, and if you obey me, I’}1 tell you a great 
deal that’s interesting when you wake.” 

Maggie looked up seriously into Lawson’s 
face. ‘Iam notin a mood to be treated asa 
child,’”’ she said pettishly. 

**Come,”’ he only said, “your brother knows 
best ; you must go to sleep now.”’ 

And she looked up, sweetly smiled as the old 
* familiar appellation greeted her ear, and soon 
fell asleep. 


VIL. 
Four years had flown rapidly by since Mag- 


gie came back to light and life, with all her | 


reasoning faculties; and more, too, Herbert 
declared, since she persisted in being called 
Margerette May, and receiving her adopted 


mother’s assistance only 30 far as to coinplete | 
her education, and then she intended support- | 


ing herself. All laughed at her determination 
but Lawson, who humored the whim, and 


encouraged her in the idea ; and now just four | 


years since that time we met them all at Mrs. 
Turner’s residence, and with the addition of 
one or two to the household. 

There is a light in Mrs. Maitland’s little 
vine-clad cottage, and all looks quiet within, 
though the large white house is blazing with 
light, and there is the confusion, and_hurry, 
and bustle consequent upon some @#fusual 
event there. We will visit the cottagé first. 
A tall, firmly-built, handsome man stands on 
the hearth-rug, with his arm on the mantle; 
with one hand he toys with his moustache, and 
with the other he holds the picture of a woman 
close to the lamp, and gazes at it critically. 

‘Four years!” he is saying. ‘Can she be 
so changed from a mere child into the woman? 





And such a woman! My aunt wrote me that 
| she still clings to the old idea of supporting 
herself, in spite of her own wishes and those 
of a wealthy uncle whom she has met, and who 
wishes to adopt her. I did not think it when 
1 encouraged her in the idea that summer four 
years ago, and now my aunt wishes me to talk 
her out of it, to use my old influence. I won- 
| der how much I ever had?’? The young man 
whistled slightly. ‘‘She looks like she could 
queen it royally, if she only once gets the 
upper hand.’”’ He Jaid the picture down, 
turned out the light, and went noiselessly out. 
This was our friend Lawson. He and Mag- 
gie and Annie had been home during the past 
period of four years, but had not met; for the 
summer that he came to visit his mother and 
aunt the girls had spent with Ethel Fory, a 
cousin whom Maggie had found at school, and 
the rest of the time he had devoted exclusively 
to getting established in a city home. To- 
night, then, for the first time in these years, 
Doctor Maitland was to meet his old friends 
Maggie and Annie, and also Miss Fory. 
Lawson went around to the porch. They 
had expected him that morning, but he was 
delayed, so he supposed they had given him 
| out. He knew of the party to be given in 
honor of Miss Fory, and her two brothers to 
be also in attendance. Lawson knew that he 
| had been given out, so he had slipped around 
| to his mother’s rooms, made his toilet, and now 
stood by the parlor window, screened by the 
Egyptian darkness without, and gazed at the 
brilliant scene within. We need scarce say 
whose face his eager eyes sought first. In 
duty bound it ought to have been his mother’s ; 
but, alas! it was not. The window was raised, 
and the curtain drooped heavily to the floor ; 
for, notwithstanding the summer night, there 
was a gale threatening. In vain Lawson's 
eyes wandered around the familiar room. 
Yes, there sat his mother, in her chaste black 
silk, and white lace at throat and wrist, enjoy- 
ing the scene, but evidently with thoughts far 
|; away, and Lawson thought he could trace 
them by the moisture that occasionally made 
her eyes glisten. A slight, pretty girl sat at 
| the piano, and her jewelled fingers ran over 
| the keys, and she turned occasionally, as if to 
| listen and reply to Herbert, who turned a sheet 
of musie for her. “That must be Ethel,” 
| Lawson thought. “She is a sweet-looking 
| girl, quite young though ;”’ and then his eyes 
wandered on. There were numerous guests. 
| At last there was Annie; her round, square 
| face, and honest black eyes gazed into some 
| one else’s blue ones very intently. They seemed 
quite absorbed with each other, in spite of a 
| room full, and that must be one o. the Forys 
| who were expected, Lawson thought. And 
| his eyes wandered on, but he could see no one 
| else that he cared to look at; so he sat himself 
| down for a moment on the low window-sill 
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beside him. Then a tone sweet and familiar 
fell on his ear—it was close by the curtain— 
and he could not see, but for one minute he 
could not resist it ; he must listen to that voice. 


‘“‘I have no wish to pain you or uncle,” it was | 


saying, ‘‘but I must adhere to my resolution. 
I cannot go back to sit idly down, to be sup- 
ported ; I have no such claim on my unele.”’ 

“You have every claim, Maggie; you must 
not refuse to come back to us; we cannot do 
without you now.”’ 

“You are very kind, Cousin Alfred, but do 
not ask me; I cannot; there are many reasons 
why I cannot.” 

“And one of them is that you know that I 
love you, and cannot live without you. O 
Maggie! say that you will come back to us for 
good.”’ This voice was low and impassioned. 

“Cousin Alfred!’’ came in a subdued re- 
sponse. 

Lawson did not wait longer ; he came to his 
senses, and found himself listening eagerly to 
the voices behind the curtain. And he had 
quite enough; he did not wish to hear what 
that answer might be; and yet for the rest of 
that night he wished that he had. He arose 
from the window-sill and went into the room 
opposite ; he knew this to be the gentlemen’s 


room. There was a lamp on the mantle and a | 


case of cigars. He lit one of these, put out 
the lamp, and sat himself down by the window 
to think. The gale without was sinking toa 
soft swaying of the tree-tops, the cloud was 
passing around, and the moon began to peep 
cautiously out, and Lawson lost himself in his 
cigar smoke and a rather unpleasant reverie. 
Soon he knew supper was announced, by the 
hurry and bustle going down the hall towards 
the dining-roog. He slipped back to his 
mother’s apartments ; the lamp was unlit, and 
alittle woman in black silk, with lace at her 
throat and wrists, sat herself down in a small 
rocker, and betook herself to a good cry, by 
way of consolation for some deep disappoint- 
ment. She sobbed on for a few minutes, and 
then a step was heard on the carpet, and a 
strong man knelt beside her, threw one arm 
around her waist, and laid a head, with its 
dark heavy masses of clustering hair, on her 
knee, and mother and son were once more re- 
united. 

‘“‘ Now tell me of all, mother,’’ Lawson said, 
after their greetings were over. ‘‘Who are 
the inmates of ‘the Grove’ this summer ?”’ 

“Only those we wrote you to expect—Annie, 
Maggie, and Ethel Fory, with Albert and 
Wynn, her brothers. You know Maggie and 
Annie have stayed with Ethel these four years 
of school. Mr. Fory is very wealthy, and 
would lave them. He wishes to adopt our 
Maggie. They are all devoted to her, Law- 
son.”’ 

“Of course, mother; but what does Maggie 
Say?” 


‘““That she will not be adopted by any one 
again, and knows that you will agree that she 
is right, and your aunt blames you with a great 
deal of Maggie’s independent ideas.’’ 

Lawson smiled. ‘Then I’ll do my utmost 

to dissuade her, shall I, mother ?’’ 
There was a fervor in his voice, and a tender, 
| loving glance in his eye, as Mrs. Maitland 
looked up into the face of her noble son sitting 
beside her, while tears rose up in her own 
eyes. ‘‘God bless you, my son, and may he 
grant you in this, as in all other undertakings, 
success.”’ 

Lawson rose, stooped over his mother’s chair, 
and imprinted a kiss on her fair brow. A brisk, 
running footstep, with the patter of delicate 
heels, came along the gallery, and a sweet 
voice came in as the door opened: ‘ Annie, 
Annie, you shall not desert us; I know you 
came off here to have’’—and here the voice 
made a stop, as though it had raised the wrong 
| tune. Maggie had gotten half across the room, 

and stopped suddenly in her astonishment. 

She was exquisitely beautiful, with her light, 

waving hair carried back from her fair temples, 

around which little ringlets fluttered, her long 
| trailing Nile green silk floating back as she 
| ranin. Jer white shoulders were bare, while 
rich lace seemed draped around them, and 
looped up over her fair arms. There were no 
ornaments, except a beautiful spray of natural 
flowers in her hair and at her breast. All 
looked elegant, but very plain. 

Maggie and Lawson looked, or rather gazed, 
| into each other’s faces ; she with an expression 
| of mingled surprise and gladness, he with a 
| quizzical smile on his handsome features, until 
he broke the spell by saying, ‘‘Well, I suppose 
| Miss May did not expect me, she seems so sur- 
| prised. Has she no welcome?’’ 
| He calied her Miss May, not from any wish 
| to be formal, but, as she had just graduated, 

to see how she bore her honors. She surprised 

him a little. She drew herself up to her full 
height, took a step or two towards him, and 
| extended her hand—a beautiful, white, shapely 
hand. 

*‘T am most happy to welcome you, Doctor 
Maitland,’’ she said, ‘‘and am _ particularly 
| glad. that you arrived in time to participate in 
| at least a part of our evening's entertainment, 
| and I hope you will persuade your mother to 
| rejoin us.”’ 
| She half turned to retrace her footsteps. 

Lawson certainly was immensely surprised. 
Couldithat elegant, almost stately woman, be 
the child that he felt he had raised? She 
| nearly reached the door, and Lawson felt that 
if she passed it thus she would slip out of his 
existence in this stately way forever. He took 
a step towards her, and there was real agony 
in his voice as he called ‘Maggie!’ She 
turned as she heard her name, and the light 
| shone full into her large blue orbs, and there 
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were tears on her lashes ; “they sparkled and 
fell. She did not get out quite in time to re- 
press the inclination, or rather to hide the fact 
that she could not repress it; and Lawson 
continued, as he stretched out his arms: ‘* Has 
my little sister no warmer welcome, and she’s 
been so long from her brother?” 


She became herself at onece,-and threw her | 


arms around his neck. ‘Then you are my 
brother still ! my best loved brother! I thought 
you had forgotten. Ah, Annie! are you not 
glad ?’’—she looked so joyous and radiant. 

‘Glad that he is not changed, my child? 
Yes, glad and thankful. Let’s go now to the 
house.” 

Weeks were fast gliding into months. Law- 
son had not intended staying so long, but he 
found a little drama of love being played, 
which was much too interesting to be lost, 
particularly as he might lose rather more than 
the little drama that was being played. It did 
not take him all these weeks either, with his 
mother’s assistance, to see that Alfred and 
Herbert were both terribly in love with his 
own sweetheart, and terribly jealous of each 
other. He determined to keep his own secrets, 
and did, even from the object of his devotion 
itself. Lawson determined to play his own 
part well, and treated Ethel with so much at- 
tention, and Maggie and Annie so much the 
same as in their old childhood days, that Annie 
became sensible, and concluded to reciprocate 


Wynn's ardent love; and when Annie and | 


Maggie came together to make Lawson Annie’s 
confidant, they both thought him a dear good 
brother ; and then he turned to Maggie, after 
drawing out by piecemeal Annie’s intended 
confession, and commending her choice most 
highly, and asked when she intended making 
her selection. *Twas wonderful how he could 
dissemble so, for no one would have accused 
him, with his easy, pleasant manner, of being 
at all interested. Maggie’s face crimsoned, 
and she drew herself up into that stately being 
she was sometimes in the habit of personating. 

**T have made my choice, thank you,’ she 
replied. 

It was Lawson’s time to flush, in spite of his | 
wondrous self-control; but he continued as 
though his heart was not meditating a prepos- 
terous leap clear through his mouth, being 
then quite in his throat. 

**And which is the fortunate one? On which 
side do you propose being near kin to Annie ?’’ 

Annie threw her arms around Maggie. “O 
Buddie Law, if she only would! but yotjknow 
Maggie persists in her idea of independence. 


She has accepted q situation as teacher’— | 


Lawson’s look stopped her. 
‘*She has not, contrary to the wishes of all! | 
Are you not hasty? You should eonsider the 


wishes of your best friends, Maggie, those to 
whom you owe so much.” 
Maggie raised her hand, and waved it with 


owe them so much that I cannot stay with 
uncle or mother ; they would expect too much 

now in return.”” She was much excited. 
“And you love to be independent better than 

| to own gratitude for all their kindness ?”’ 
“T love my freedom. You will not counsel 
me otherwise, or you would not if you knew 
indeed, she looked 


| an appealing look. “Don't you see I already 
| u 


| how it pains me;’’ and, 
| pained. 

Lawson drew first Annie to his ‘side and 
kissed her, then Maggie. ‘You are both good 
| children,” he said, ‘‘and I’ll miss you both in 
my new home in the city ; but’’— 

“But you can soon learn to do without, 
plenty of patients to try your wondrous skill 
on, your mother to keep house, and a cigar to 
smoke oceasionally, and no doubt the measure 
of Doctor Maitland’s happiness will be filled 
to overflowing.’’ Maggie spoke hurriedly, and 
| looked little like the child he had just styled 
her. 
| Lawson stretched himself back lazily in his 
| 





chair, took a cigar out of his mouth, and delib- 

| erately puffed the smoke towards Maggie ; 
then looked at that consoler of his race as 
though immeasurably interested, then with 
| the other hand took a small locket out of his 
vest pocket, touched a spring, and gazed as 
if oblivious to all else. At last he turned. 

‘Since this seems a good time for confessions, 
I must say, Maggie, that you sum up the full 
measure of my happiness complete, with the 
exception of one feature in the ease, and that 
the principal one ; just add one little woman of 
ny acquaintance, child,’ and he held the pic- 
| ture of one of his lady friends before her, and 
| aright sweet, womanly face it was ; but Maggie 
did not stay to see; she rose inguite a majestic 
way. 

‘*T think I gave you to understand four years 
ago that I was no child, Doctor Maitland ; but 
I perceive, without « reminder, you're likely 
to forget it ;’’ she turned, and was leaving the 
room. 

Lawson smiled—one of his old bright, genial 
smiles, which made the blood surge angrily 
| into her cheeks. Of course, it was all very 
foolish, but she couldn’t help it, that was all, 
| and Lawson ealled as she passed on out :— 
| “I'll diseuss that decision with you again, 

Maggie; 1 do not approve entirely of your 
| teaching. Perhaps you would not have to 
| urge the same objections to a display of grati- 
| tude to your Annie,” and he laughed so pro- 
“You would not mind staying 





vokingly. 
| with her?’’ 
She turned for one moment. ‘No, Doctor 
Maitland,” she said, “1 have net; and even if 

I had ever imagined any cause why'I might 
| not for a like reason display my gratitude to 
| ‘Annie’ by spending a part of my life in repay- 
| ing some of her many kindnesses bestowed 

upon me, you have certainly dispelled such an 
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illusion torever. Don’t let your vanity ever 
so misinterpret me; and, believe me, mine 
shall never lead me astray. 1 will not troubie 
you in regard to my determination of caring 
henceforth for myself; I have decided that 
without yourassistance. Good-morning!’’ She 
bowed and quitted the room, leaving both he 
and Annie surprised at the latent pride she 
now exhibited. 


VIL. 

ANNIE and Maggie were spending one of 
their now unfrequent, pleasant mornings to- 
gether. Ethel and Herbert had not returned 
from a ride they took after breakfast. Maggie 
was looking rather pale and disturbed. 

**Do you know, Annie,” she is saying, ‘that 
Doctor Maitland has scarce noticed my pres- 
ence, by word or look, since that evening I 
seemed so cross? but he treats me.as such a 
nobody—I didn’t think he’d ever treat me so; 
and all, Ldo believe, because I do not wish to 
marry either Cousin Alfred, or—or—’’ and she 
stopped, with a sob. 

Annie quietly continued for her. ‘‘Or brother 
Herbert, whom he does not want you to marry 
either, Maggie. Are you blind, entirely blind, 
Maggie? If all the wealth of a noble love, 
such as Lawson’s, were centred on me, do you 
think I could be so ungrateful as not to feel 
it?’’ and an old time far-off look came back to 


Annie’s dark eyes, while Maggie gazed in rapt | 


attention upon her face. 

“Annie, you do not mean’’— 

‘Nothing except that Cousin Lawson has 
loved you better than his life long before the 
day when he thought he had killed you with 
his croquet mallet.’’ 

‘Annie! why have you never told me this 
before?’”’ Maggie was still watching Annie’s 
face as she spoke. 

‘Because,’ and Annie’s face grew crimson. 
‘Because, Maggie, I hoped for so long that it 
was not so; but now I do not care, if you would 
only return it and make him as happy as I—as 
1 think he deserves.’ 

Maggie laid the work down she held in her 
fingers and crossed over to Annie; she threw 
her arin around her and kissed her. ‘“Tothink 
that I never guessed your sorrow all this time, 
Annie, and was vain enough to think that your 
greatest pain, like my own, was because: we 
had found we were not sure enough sisters, 
when I knew, too, that this could not grieve 
you as it did me, for yon had known it always. 
But you are mistaken about” — 

“I am not mistaken; and you often grieve 
him by your unkind behavior.” 

“And how could I know but that he hated 
me? and I believe he does,” the iadignant 
blood rose to her cheek. 

“Take care, Maggie,” said Annie’s gentle 


voice; “‘you will throw away what, in aiter 
years, you would give worlds to possess. You 
owe our buddie Law some apology for the way 
you treated him the other evening. He is very 
proud; you need not expect him to make a 
single advance towards regaining your favor.”’ 

‘Then he does not care for it.”’ 

‘** Not enough to compromise his self-respect.’’ 

The evening was very delightful. A cool 
breeze stirred the leaves already beginning to 
turn red, and a pleasant party gathered on Mrs. 
Turner’s shaded front porch. There were An- 
nie and Wynn, Herbert and Alfred, both vying 
with each other as usual in their attentions to 
Maggie, and she, as what girl will not some- 
times, was tantalizing them both a little by her 
winning ways and gentle arts, Even the old 
folks joined the young ones this evening; for 
Mrs. Turner and Mrs, Maitland sat near to- 
gether, and Lawson stood beside his aunt. 
He was listening and answering too; but he 
watched, without ever seeming to see an inch 
beyond his nose, Maggie, as she chatted in her 
unusually gay mood. 

‘‘She knows I leave to-morrow, and is show- 
ing me that she does not care,’’ Lawson was 
| thinking. 
| He heard Herbert say: ‘ Let’s all go to the 
cave; we have plenty time, and the horses are 
up.” 

‘And Cousin Maggie will go with me, will 
she not?” he heard Alfred add, immediately. 

Herbert’s brow grew dark. ‘Of course I ex- 
pected, since I proposed it’’— 

‘‘Oh, no, do not let ’s go to that horrid place 
again,’’ Maggie broke in with quivering voice, 
and she shuddered at the prospect. 

“But, Maggie,” Annie said, “your cousins 
have never seen it, and Ethel is so anxious.”’ 

Here Ethel raised her eyes from a book which 
| had held her entire attention, as she sat in the 
low window, until her own name, in connec- 
tion with the cave, attracted her. ‘‘Oh, that 
will be charming! do let’s go,’”’ she said ; ‘‘and 
this is the very time, for Doctor Lawson leaves 
to-morrow.”’ 

Maggie raised her eyes to Lawson's. He was 
standing near her now, and looking down at 
her as she sat on the step by the pillar against 
which he leaned, She turned slightly pale. 
‘You did not tell me you were going.” 

‘Have you given me a single opportunity?” 

Her waxen lids quivered and drooped over 
the beautiful eyes beneath. ‘I was very rude 
the other day,’”’ she said, ‘ike a penitent child 
confessing, ‘‘but you didn’t use to be so un- 
forgiving.’’ 

“You were a child then, but now you know 
you ’re quite grown, and more accountable for 
your actions,’ 

There was a quiet scorn, she thought, as he 
let his voice dwell upon the last sentence. 
She colored violently. ‘I know I seemed very 








foolish,’’ she said, in her old, soft, pleading 
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voice, “‘but please don’t remember it al- 
ways.”’ 

She raised her eyes to catch the smile that lit 
up her handsome features, the first she had re- 
ceived for several days from him. He surely 
was beginning to know how she valued them ; 
they were becoming so rare, she thought. And 
suppose, after all the pain and misgivings she 
had had, Annie should be right; but no, it 
could not be so, or he would not have thought 
of leaving without telling her. As, indeed, had 
she only known it, he had little idea of doing. 

Alfred and Herbert had gone to hurry up 
the horses. Lawson sat down on the steps be- 
side Maggie. ‘Are you afraid to trust your- 
self with me in our visit to the cave this even- 
ing, Maggie?” he added. 

“I am not afraid to trust myself with you 
anywhere. But you know I have no pleasant 
recollections with the cave.”’ 

‘Perhaps the present visit may do away with 
some of these old memories ; pleasant associa- 
tions may be substituted for the old, painful 
ones.”’ 

“‘T have never yet learned to think of it with- 
out dread ; but I will go this time if you wish.” 

“Thank you, petite; then run and get ready 
with the rest. We have no time to lose.” 

The horses were soon brought round, and 
the girls mounted. Alfred rode up to. Maggie’s 
side. 

“Tam going with Doctor Maitland this even- 
ing, Cousin Al, so youand brother Herbert will 
have to excuse me.”’ 

“Thank you for settling it so, Cousin Mag- 
gie, if you could not go with me,”’ and he bowed 
and mounted his horse; ‘though I believe I’m 
an odd fellow,” he said, as Lawson rode up, 
and Herbert and Ethel rode on, with Annie 
and Wynn just in front. . 

** Then you can mingle promiscuously, cousin, 
and make yourself useful in finding curiosities 
for us to admire with you,”’ answered Maggie. 

The young man stiled and bowed in ac- 
knowledgment of her pleasant rejoinder. But 
they saw him no more until they all drew up 
in the familiar grove round the hill, ander 
which was the well-remembered cave. 

They had all alighted when Maggie and 
Lawson came up. “Shall we try it alone, 
Maggie?’ said Annie. 

Maggie actually shivered. “Oh, no, no; I 
do not want to goat all. You all hurfy and 
see it and let’s go back. Brother Lawson and 
I will wait for you here, won’t we?” she asked, 
turning towards him. * 

He smiled. ‘I reckon so, little one; they 


got down and sat to wait on the very knoll 
that Desaix and Helen had sat on before they 
were married and gone to their distant home. 
Lawson took off his hat and fanned and chat- 
ted until they heard the laughing voices re- 
turning. He rose. “Come on, now, Maggie, 





you see the coast is clear of any more Indians’ 
you said you were not afraid to trust to my 
care in taking you to the cave again.’’ 

’Twas a right severe tax on Maggie's faith 
to go with any one again to that cave, but she 
went. They met the party about half way. 

“Maggie concluded she'll take one more 
peep into the old cave since you ’ve all so kind- 
ly explored it first; get the horses, we’ll be 
back in a few minutes,” said Lawson, as they 
hurried on. 

They entered the first entrance, and then on 
to the spring which gurgled musically on, and 
Lawson was leading on to the inner room, 
where so much had transpired to Maggie. 

She trembled and drew back. ‘Oh, do not 
take me there! I can almost see them. Oh, 
let ’s go back !"” 

She was very pale, and trembled in every 
limb. Lawson placed his arm around her and 
led her back to the entrance. He really looked 
alarmed—suppose he had been too rash in 
bringing her there. He rested her on a large 
stone and knelt beside her ; large drops of per- 
spiration stood on her brow, and she was very 
pale still. 

‘My own darling,” he said, ‘*1I did not dream 
it would frighten you so, or I should never have 
brought you ;’’ he leaned her head on his shoul- 
der, and kissed her lips passionately. ‘Mag- 
gie,’’ he said, ‘‘speak to me, darling, and tell 
me it has not been too great a shock. 1 would 
never forgive myself.’’ 

She raised herself from her reclining posture, 
and wiped the thick drops from her brew, then 
she smiled a little. “I am very weak,”’ she 
said. 

“And I was very selfish to wish to test your 
confidence in me thus; forgive me, Maggie, 
but I have loved you so passionately for so 
long, that I could not resist any opportunity of 
testing your, confidence in me, and I know you 
would never come here with any one if you 
could help it.” 

‘“*] forgive you,” she said, “‘since you see 
how little faith l have in you, for even though 
with you, I could not throw off the terror which 
took possession of me at nearing that spot, so 
nearly fatal to us both.” 

“Maggie; you always seem so indifferent, 
child, even now, when IL feel that much more 
is at stake with me than when the old Indian 
aimed his fatal missile at me. Do not maké 
me wish that he had killed us both, my dar- 
ling, so that we might at least have died to- 
gether.”’ 

“Oh, no, don’t do that—what is it? you wish 
me to marry either Herbert or Alfred—to keep 
from teaching? I believe that is about what 
you told me the other day?” She was looking 
down intently upon the ground. 

Lawson raised her chin with his hand till her 
eyes met his own; she looked now very mis- 





























chievously. ‘I told you that 1 did not exactly 
approve of vour teaching, Maggie, and 1 do 
think you had much better marry, but not 
either Herbert or Alfred; I did not bring you 
here to plead their cause, but my own. Tell 
me, Maggie, will you not add that one feature 
to the picture of my earthly bliss, which you 
so nearly filled the other day? My home is 
waiting for its mistress; my heart is ready for 
its queen ; she has long sat enthroned therein. 
Tell me, darling, that you love me.”’ 

“I have always loved you, buddie Law; 
but” — 

Why will a woman always use her power 
when she can? Lawson rose quickly from his 
seat beside her. ‘Never call me your brother 
again; I have told you that long ago; I despise 
the name! If I had not taught it you 1 might 
not have had the hopes of my life wrecked 
by that brotherly love. Maggie, cannot you 
change it? Marry me, child, I know you can 
be happy; it shall be the effort of my life to 
make you so. You said just this evening that 
you were not afraid to trust me anywhere ; tell 
me, darling, you will trust me with your life 
and happiness.”’ 

He had offered his hands to raise her from 
the stone on which she sat, and she stood be- 
side him, as the sun began to sink his disk be- | 
hind the distant horizon. Lawson gazed down | 
into her beautiful face. 

**1 think 1 will try.” 

He did not let her finish. ‘ You think you 
will try to love me, and no longer as your 
brother. O Maggie, if I could have taught | 
you that years ago; but I was so much afraid | 
to lose my only hold on your affections.” 

“I think you did teach it to me long ago, ° 
Cousin Lawson. But then you know 1’m such 
a mere child ?’’ 

‘‘And you love me, Maggie; only tell me 
this?” 

“I love you, Lawson.”’ 

‘* Better than everything else beside ?”’ 

‘Better than all the world beside ; even bet- 
ter than the thought of that dear indepen- 
dence.”’ 

He smiled, as he raised her chin again with 
his hand, and kissed her lips. ‘‘And I shall 
claim you when I come back for ‘your Annee.’ 
My pet will not object to our little mother’s 
being with us always.” 

“How could I, when she has been such a 
kind mother to me?”’ 

“And I may tell her as soon as I get back ?”’ 

“« We will seek her together. Ido not intend | 
you shall have my Annee’s first kiss.’’ 

They were far down the pathway leading | 
back to the grove. ‘‘Thank you, my darling, 
for your sweet love to my mother; it is very 
grateful to me to know that you and she are | 
such congenial spirits.”’ 

They reached the grove, but not a voice did 
they hear, and soon discovered only their two 
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horses looking solitary enough. ‘‘'They have 
left us, brother.’’ 

“And we do not care very much, since it is 
my last evening with you, darling, until Lcome 
back in a month or two, as soon as the city is 
healthy enough, for my treasures, and then it 
must no longer be brother.”’ 

Maggie blushed and was very happy, and so 
they rode on till they reached home. 

*Twas the middle of October. The woods 
had on their bright hues, which gladden the 
eye before they begin to stretch their leafless 
branches to the skies. ’Twas quite early, but 
all were stirring at Mrs. Turner’s, for there 
were two brides to be dressed, and a wedding 
breakfast to prepare. 

Annie and Maggie were to be married by the 
same minister at the same time, and Annie 
was to spend a week with Maggie in her new 
home before returning with her husband to Mr. 
Fory’s. Of course the old gentleman was in at- 
tendance, and was immensely happy, though 
Alfred remained at home to have things in 
readiness for Wynn and his bride, as Ethel 
waited on the couple with Herbert, who had 
become wonderfully consoled, after matters 
were made known, by her bright eyes. 

And s@we'll just glance in as they all take 
their stand in their bridal attire, all looking so 
well. Particularly Lawson, as he stands so 
proudly ereet by his beautiful bride, and Mag- 
gie, with her sweet, pure, trusting expression, 
as she promises to ‘“‘love, honor, and obey,” 
and they twain are pronounced one flesh. 

Mrs. Turner looks somewhat sad, but she 
gives them her blessing. And Mrs. Maitland’s 
heart is too entirely filled to overflowing by the 
happiness of those nearest and dearest to her, 
for aught but thankfulness. So they finally 
bid all adieu and leave the old homestead, and 
start out in life, each with their heart’s choice, 
‘for better or for worse.’ 


————_ > - a 


PRISCILLA. 


I KNEW her as Hamlet knew Yorick—in 
childhood, and afterwards in loving remem- 
brance. She lived not far from our homestead, 
in the odd little house where she was born, for 
she never knew but one home. Her sweet 
face, which is before me in spirit, had not in 
its gentle lines that tragic something often ob- 
served in the countenance of an old maid—that 
which seems the effect of a woman’s home in- 
stinets# being checked, and the hopes which are 


| born in her shattered. Priscilla was tender- 


eyed; it seemed to me that her name should 
not lave been Priscilla—the old maid, but 
Amy—the beloved. She did not indeed miss 
love; in the poor cottage homes which she had 
brightened, her name was always spoken ten- 
derly, and many children called her ‘ Aunt 
Prissy.’’ 
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But the kind, worn eyes were closed one 
day ; rest and silence came to her, and more, 
which “eye hath not seen.’’ The service for 
the dead, spoken over her, was joined in by all 
the assembled village, and I did not weep for 
her alone. Her small possessions went to the 
poor, since, if she had relatives, they were far 
away, and held little claim upon her; and to 
each one who had been her friend was left 
some slight momento. ‘To me, perhaps her 
favorite girl-friend, came one of the most valu- 
able gifts—her little store of books, with the 
case in which they were kept, a secretary con- 
taining several drawers. 1 had seen many let- 
ters and other papers in those drawers ; papers 
similar to those which my eldest sister, who as- 
pired to poetic fame, used to call “‘her MSS,” 
aud keep huddled confusedly in an escritoire. 
These papers of Priscilla’s, however, must have 
been burned before her death, for, on receiv- 
ing my legacy, I found, to my disappointment, 
that the drawers were empty. Being an ear- 
nest reader, the books were a great delight to 
me; here were some of the best English au- 
thors, chiefly poets, and a few choice, quaint 
little volumes—the “Imitation of Christ,”’ the 
“Ikon Basiliké”’—all that breathed a spirit of 
intense contemplative devotion. - 

The day after that on which I received this 
great addition to my worldly wealth I made 
quite a discovery. As I took out the small 
drawers, a yellow, folded bit of paper dropped 
from behind one of them, and, watching it 
eagerly, I found it to be a large sheet, closely 
written over, in characters greatly resembling, 
though with a difference, those of Priscilla. 
The difference was accounted for, since the 
manuscript was dated at a time when its au- 
thor must have been little over twenty. It 
was entitled “A Little Life-Song,” and I read 
it curiously but reverently, with a sense of hav- 
ing fallen upon a bit of autobiography. A fter- 
wards I showed it to my mother, and we laid 
it by. 

Years have passed since then, and my friend's 
name is forgotten; so ‘‘ without more circum- 
stance at all,’ 1 transcribe what I then read 
and have since cherished. 


There was once a maiden who lived much in 
solitude and dreamed under green arches and 
gazed into shadowy waters. I do not know if 
she was beautiful, except in so far as all maid- 
ens are beautiful, but she had very deep eyes, 
with thoughts in them, like stars in the sky. 
Those who looked upon her saw these thoughts, 
but only as we see the stars—as naught but 
points of light, for she kept the golden spheres 
of her dream far away from sight. She knew 
the nooks in the wood where the fern-feathers 
waved over little mounds of rock, like dancing 
plumes over knightly helms. The ferns and 
the tufts of grass and the clover-buds and the 
tall, crowned daisies, all fringed the loveliest 


brook. Its endless ripples told tales to the 
maiden all day long; tales of a thousand sum- 
mer mornings so sweet and dewy that the 
brook caught their freshness and kept it always 
to cool the brow of noon and to make evening 
glad. It told, too, of nights when the moon 
rose so clear and high that she shone through 
the branches all the way down into the deep 
hollow. ‘And only think,” said the brook, 
“the moon does not know half that she is 
| doing. She does not know that she is placing 


|! a silver crown on every one of my little rip- 


| ples.”” The maiden might have read in this that 
it was possible for her to send, all unconscious- 
ly, a sweet, chaste, virgin influence into places 
far and deep, only by the light of her eyes. 
But she thought of something else, and this 
| was it: “‘Even this brook’s little song is eter- 
nal—hark! it never, never stops!—and so is 
| this my life, which seems 
“*not a life, 
Only a piece of childhood.’ 
Ah!” and the maiden sighed. Why should 
she? But the stream talked on. 
““You should hear me at night, when every- 
thing is dead—dead, quiet save my wavelets and 
| the breeze. It is wonderful! We could tell 
you many things then that you do not dream 
of now. Our songs in the daytime even the 
| birds can understand ; but at night, when each 
little bird is a quiet, velvet ball, deep under 
| the leaves—when even the flowers are folded 
up—oh, what a wild, strange song we chant! 
| If you were to come here with no companion 
| save your beating heart, that heart might break 
to hear us. The night birds and night flowers 
'are privileged to listen, and after that they 
cannot bear the light, but dream all day over 
what they have heard. No, I cannot tell it 
you now, but you can fancy some of it. You 
can sing more within your soul than the breeze 
or I ean ever by night or day, night or day— 
| day or night, day or night! Oh, sweet sum- 
mer !’’ sang the brook, lapsing into its constant 
song; ‘‘Oh, sweet, sweet, sweetest summer!’’ 
So the stream chattered, chattered ; and the 
solemn trees overhead sounded, sounded ; and 
the birds were never tired of listening to what 
summer’s vocal silence was saying, that they 
might tell it out loudly in their song. Then 
the brook told how brightly the dawn breaks, 
and how she peeps through the leaves with an 
awakening smile, just as a mother might draw 
aside the curtain of her darling’s bed ; and then 
every little bird starts up and sings his heart 
out; and at the edge of the wood, a little fur- 
ther on, the brook leaps out into early sunshine 
and sees the jewel-casket of morning broken, 
and the rubies and diamonds glistening in the 
lapof the meadow. ‘Oh, you ought to be hereto 
see it!” eries the brook; but though it tells all 
this, the maiden is tired of listening, and, sigh- 
ing, wanders away, with the sweet grass around 
| her feet. What does she long for? Why does 
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dees 
she miss the full harmony of summer’s song? | 
Ah, 1 know! The field and the forest sing, 
** Love, love, love!’ and whom can the maiden 
love? She goes back to the cottage. Yes, she 
can love those at home—the faithful ones—and 
so be happy until it come—the kind of love of 
which the summer sings. And will not that 
home-love suffice? Ungrateful! But that is 
all the summer’s fault for putting such things 
in her head. 

One day the maiden sat looking into tife 
brook, and instead of reminding that wise lit- 
tle streamlet as usual, of morn looking over 
the tree-tops, she reminded it of the moon in 
daylight, looking mournfully down, so wan 
and pale in the sunshine! For the maiden had 
a white cheek and a trembling lip. What was 
it? She had seen a vision! Like the moon, 
she had been in sunshine too bright for her. 
And now she saw something that she never 
had seen before—in the water, in the green 
depths of foliage, and in the fair, blue vastness 
of the sky. It was a face, witha brow as white 
as yonder snowfleck of cloud, and eyes as clear 
and sunny as the water that runs through the 
meadow. It was a face pure and true as the 
sky, and so holy in seeming that it scarce ap- 
peared wrong to dream of it. And now she 
could hear the June world sing its chorus of 
* Love, love, love!” But alas! the song was 
sad to her, for the vision which she guarded in 
her heart had for her no voice! The face, the 
form, were all she knew either in dream or in 
reality. She looked into her soul, and saw 
a star; but it was not like an orb serenely 
throned in heaven, but like its trembling re- 
flection in a lake—all shadowy and broken. 
Time then moved with her to music—a music 
whose very sweetness nade it unutterably sad. 
But Hope went by the side of Time, singing 
low melodies of strange delight. 

The next year the maiden wandered again 
with her vision, but now it had a voice and a 
reality. The living one was known to her, and 
the fair image in her soul was more defined 
and real—more like a presence. Yet alas! the 
summer song of Love was nowas a dirge, bear- 
ing an undertone of hopelessness, iike a sea- 
sound. The face and the voice were ever with 
her; she closed her eyes and ears in vain. 
And the brook warned her, seeming to say, 
“« My voice is eternal—I am hasting to the sea! 








Such is your life! That dream of yours is | 
worth no more than the flower you cast upon | 
my flowing wave, to be engulfed in the broad 
river and the infinite ocean.’’ 

And “Listen deeply,” said the wind in the 
pines; “‘lam not singing ‘Love, love!’ June 
sings it for a while, but there is a deeper mel- 
Ody than that, in which all the seasons join ; 
and the oeean swells it with a strong, deep 
chime. It is a Divine harmony, measured off 
by the thunder; yet even the little flower you 
brush with your foot, and the spray scattered 
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by the bird who dips his wing in the stream, 


| have their tiny parts in the infinite chorus. 


Listen! Or you may hear it more clearly in 
the church, translated into human words and 
strains of organ music.”” * 

And everywhere the maiden tried to listen, 
but a voice came between that anthem and her 
soul. She worked in the cottage day by day ; 
sickness came to her loved ones, and prayers 
were uttered by night. Then might she have 
heard that holy song had it not been for the 
voice. Sometimes she did hear it faintly, and 
then she wept and prayed. Ah! if the dream 
had been less pure and lovely, it would long 
ago have parted company with her spirit. 

At last, one night, she stood under the stars, 
and it seemed as though she could hear them 
as they rolled forward on their majestic path 
of darkness, making the sweet, sonorous music 
of the spheres. Oh, it was a wondrous music, 
strong enough to lift up her soul; and suddenly 
there joined in it the clear, ringing tone of a 
church-bell. How they chimed together, from 
earth and heaven! What harmony! And 
the voice of the wind, and even the chirp of 
crickets and faint, rippling coo of some night ’ 
bird blended with it softly. Nay, even the 
vague, rich scent of the flowery breeze turned 
into music and joined it; and then the whole 
beauteous picture of summer evening—the 
broad field and dark, clustered wood, the great 
open sky, star-strewn, and the bright, glim- 
mering strip of sunset that lingered round the 
west—all turned to one great anthem, filling 
her sense. Yet more, that one clear, haunting 
face faded mournfully into music, and on the 
power of the strains her soul went soaring up, 
up, up! Like a garment, she cast off and away 
the vain, dim glory of her dream; and with 
that, the voices which she heard passed all into 
one word —it was ‘‘God, God, God!’ She 
knew that was the song of the universe. Then 
there came a silence more vocal, more solemn 
than sound. 

She slept that night very peacefully. and the 
poor song of a transient hope was silent in her 
heart. 


The maiden still walks the tranquil path- 
ways of home, and the lovely haunts of field 
and glade. The dream is gone, and has taken 
away with it a great deal of fresh sunshine and 
gladness ; but oh, would she have that again 
for this glory of the soul? She will never, 
never, never have another dream, for it took 
all the sweetness in her that dreams are made 
of to form that one. But her ears are open 
now to all that the bright universe and the 
church bells and the voices within the echureh 
—the refuge—and the Divine breath too, in 
her own soul, are all saying and singing to- 
gether, ““God, God, God!” She can hear, too, 
the June song again—‘“‘ Love, love, love!’ but 
its old, fond meaning has passed away, and oh, 
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wonder! she has found that those two songs | 
are one and the same, and the summer-tone of | 
love is only a new chord in the eternal sym- 
phony of Love, which is also God; and her 
star that trembled in the waters that seemed 
to create a new star in heaven which was never 
there before. Yet it was there, though she saw 
it not. 

Ah, well-a-day! Let us pray always! If 
there is any sadness yet lingering over all, it 
will not be for long! 

“Come, oh, thou last fair blessed sprite! 
And find me where I wait, 
Following, with weary eyes, the light 
Beyond the sunset gate! 
“’Tis more than rest, tis more than bliss 
I hope to find above; 
I long for Christ alone; and this 
Is joy, is rest, is love!” 





se 


THE UNBELIEVER. 


BY THOMAS G. GENTRY. 








DESOLATE he wanders weary, 
Nought to cheer his sunless path, 
Through life’s desert reaches, dreary, 

Torn by hate and bruised by wrath; 
Cursed for feelings sin-engraven 

In the tissues of the heart; 
Blasted as the vilest craven 

Ever being formed a part. 


Nought of angel grace and goodness 
Dwells within his frame of clay; 

To restrain its wanton lewdness, 
Purge its crimson stains away. 

All within is foul with gashes, 
Like the fabled fruit of old, 

Filled with loathsome dust and ashes, 
But without of seeming gold. 


Love the spring of noblest action, 
Essence of eternal mind; 
Richest, choicest benefaction, 
To mortality assigned ; 
Thrills no more his secret heart-strings 
As was wont in days gone by; 
E’en black clouds like om'nous bird-wings 
Darkly flit athwart his sky. 
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LIKE TO A LEAF. 
BY RUIE REE. 








SPRING-TIME, spring-time, oh, how joyous! 
Buds are bursting forth anew: 

Blossomed boughs are waving o'er us, 
Sparkling, radiant with the dew. 


Thus it is we see our children 
Running out beneath the trees; 

Happy hearts, with voices ringing, 
Plucking brightest flowers they see, 


As we look we ponder sadly, 
Ponder of their future lot, 

Saying to ourselves, thus madly 
Is the race of man forgot? 


See the bud and child together 
Bursting into life so gay; 

As the bud, so will he ever 
Keep unfolding all his May. 





For, as May, we count our childhood 
Till our summer draweth near; 

Then, as the leaf, we all should do good, 
Shade and cherish fruit so dear ; 


Shade and cherish fruit that cheer us, 
Teach them of their humble life, 

Guide their footsteps ever near us 
Till they reach their summer strife. 


They in summer, we in autumn, 
Svon the leaf must leave its fruit; 
Earth looks up, and says, “* To me come, 
Frost has nipped you, Time is fleet.” 


God, in mercy, says, “‘To me come, 
Ripe old age and silvery hair; 

Winds will chill you, frost benumb, 
You must not linger, linger there.” 


Only here and there a stray one, 
Like the oak, with leaf so sere, 

That’s permitted, winter season, 
Of old age to tarry here. 


, 





MATILDA ANN’S TESTIMONY. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








Miss EoLINE WAGNER sat in her own pretty 
room, before an open grate fire, looking into 
the glowing coals to find food for day dreams. 
She was the only child of John Wagner, who, 
having gathered together some hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, was himself gathered to 
his fathers, leaving his estate to his widow and 
pretty Eoline. 

The little heiress was a blonde, slender and 
graceful, very refined and accomplished, dainty 
in all her tastes, and never very strong in 
health. A severe spell of fever, brought on by 
a neglected cold, had made her face pale and 
wasted, but still very lovely, as she sat before 
the fire, wrapped in a soft shawl of fleecy white 
wool, with her golden hair falling in loose curls 
around her shoulders. In the coals she was 
building castles. 

This was the first: A grand wedding, where 
she stood in white silk and Honiton lace beside 
Algernon Wayte, with hosts of friends offering 
congratulations ; a bridal tour, with Algernon 
to point out the beauties of Europe, his own 
handsome dark face a foil for her blonde pret- 
tiness ; a return home, with a grand reception, 
herself the centre of attraction in a bewilder- 
ing dress just from Paris; season after season 
of balls, concerts, parties, opera, watering- 
place gayeties, and fashionable life in every 


| fascinating form. As a foundation for this 
gorgeous castle, the dreamer had the memory 
| of tender love-making poured into her willing 


ears for one entire winter, the vows of undy- 
ing constancy, the assurance of faithful love 
were she beggared the next day. 

The next castle could scarcely be said to hav, 
a foundation, it was so very slight. Old Doc- 
tor Stiles, being crippled with rheumatism, had 
sent a representative to attend to Eoline’s case, 
a man of about thirty, with earnest purpose in 
































every line of his strong, noble face, with the 
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seal of a grand intellect upon his high, white | 
| prejudice you against a noble, gifted man.” 


brow, and in the depths of his large brown 
eyes. He had been strictly professiona! in 
his first visits, but gentle Mrs. Wagner, who 
thought all doctors miracles of learning, had 
drawn this one into conversation more than 
once, and Eoline had quite forgotten threaten- 
ing diphtheria in listening. 

' She was quite sure Doctor Wilcox was poor, 
for the binding of his overcoat wanted replac- 
ing sadly, and he came in the carriage of Doc- 
tor Stiles. But, while she blushed at ber own 
presumption in building it, Eoline fashioned a 
castle wherein she dwelt with Doctor Wilcox, 
and was led, by his teaching and example, to 
find a better nse for time than flirting and 
dancing, a nobler employment of money than 
dresses from Paris. She saw herself simply 
clothed, going into lowly houses‘of want and 
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‘*And his father’s was Haines.”’ 
‘1 see you know all about it. Don’t let it 
There was some desultory talk after this, and 
the doctor took his leave. 
‘*Mamina,”’ Eoline said, abruptly, “tell me 
all about it.’’ 


‘*It was a miserable business, dear. Haines, 


| this young man’s father it appears, was your 
| father’s bookkeeper, and Abner Wayte, Alger- 


non’s father, was, as you know, your father’s 
partner. The check for twenty thousand dol- 


jars was drawn by Haines, who was arrested. 


It had a forged signature of the firm. Haines 


| escaped from prison before the trial, and IL 


suffering to place within reach of the inmates | 


the comforts that would aid the medicines 
given by her— and here the blush deepened. 
By what right dared she call Henry Wilcox 
hasband, when he had never by word or look 
given her any reason to think she oceupied one 
moment of his attention outside of professional 
duty? 

The door opened at this point of her medita- 
tions, and Mrs. Wagner entered with the doc- 
tor—but Eoline’s face fell when she saw old 
Doctor Stiles in the doorway. In one second 


her natural sweetness of disposition prompted | 
| him for a time, he saw no reason to suppose 
‘Tam very glad you are well enought to be 


the sincere words :— 


out again.’’ 

“Thank you, my dear; and how are you get- 
ting on?’’ 

“Nicely. Come sit here by the fire,’’ was 
the reply, for Eoline’s affection for Doctor 
Stiles dated back to the days of infaney. 

“Nicely, eh? That’s good! How did yeu 
get along with my future partner, Mrs. Wag- 
ner? 1 want all my patients to like him be- 
fore I retire.” 


ner. “Is hea relative?” 

‘No, no; I met him first at the hospital, and 
was pleased with his hearty love for his pro- 
fession. We are old friends, so I don’t mind 
telling you that he is hampered by a crime com- 
mitted years ago by his father. The wretched 
man forged a note for twenty thousand dollars, 
and Henry is paying it.”’ 

**Is his father alive?’ asked Eoline. 

**No; he ran away to Europe and died there. 


never knew what became of the family. But 
he wrote to your father and most solemnly de- 
clared he received the check from Algernon, 
then a young man of twenty-two, and that he 
gave him the money. He wrote that he knew 
the influence and wealth of the Wayte family 
would render his statement unavailing in court, 
and he left the country, despairing of ever 
proving his innocence.”’ 

**Did papa ask Algernon ?”’ 

‘‘No, my dear, no. 1 was the only one who 
ever knew. The wretched man had gone, no 
one knew where, and your father looked upon 
the letter as a wild, desperate effort to throw 
the burden of his guilt‘upon another. It was 
quite improbable that Algernon, with com- 
mand of a wealthy father’s purse, would have 
needed money, and though your father watched 


he ever used so large a suin without his fath- 
er’s consent.”’ 

‘‘He may have gambled.” 

“There was no reason to suppose so. Fora 
fashionable young man, Algernon was ever 
remarkably steady. You know he is his fath- 
er’s full partner since the business was‘settled 
to pay your father’s estate, and then continued 
as Wayte & Son.”’ 

*Yes—I know—but I—Doctor Wilcox does 


| not look like the son of a thief and forger.” 
‘We like him very much,” said Mrs. Wag- | 
| pent of my confidence in you. We could never 


This is ali in strict confidence, for I would not | 


make him a subject for gossip. But I respect 
him, and like him more than any young man 
gin the circle of my acquaintance—and—and I 
might as well tell you—your estate is his 
ereditor.”’ 
‘Ts his name Wilcox ?”’ asked Mrs. Wagner. 
‘That was his mother’s name.” 


‘No; but Eoline, don’t, dear, make me re- 


prove any such wild accusation as was made 
by Henry Haines, and Algernon stands too 
well in business and society to be shaken by a 
mere statement.’’ 

“Yes; and yet, mother, if Henry Haines 
was an innocent man, we are simply robbing 
his son of twenty thousand dollars. We can 
well afford to lose such a sum, but he is scrap- 
ing it up, with toil and self-sacrifice to pay us.”’ 

“What can I do? He must pay it to Mr. 
Hill. I will see about it, Eoline—consult Mr. 
Hill, but not tell him about the letter.” 

‘It is a delicate, complicated business, but I 
feel sure, somehow, that Doctor Wilcox ouglit 
not to paythe debt. It is not his, however you 
look at it.’’ 
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‘*He wants to clear his father’ $ nanie, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

‘*Paying the money will not do that. If he 
was guilty, the crime still lies with him ; if not, 
the fact of his innocence cannot be preved by 
wiping out the debt.’’ 

“‘And really, Eoline, very few people knew 
of the matter at all. When Haines escaped, 
your father let him go, and the affair had made 
very little stir. 1do not suppose half a dozen 
people know. Mr. Hill, as your father’s law- 
yer, had to be told, and you see Doctor Stiles 
has heard, but outside of the counting-house it 
was searcely known. I was your father’s con- 
fidante about everything, but I never spoke of 
business matters except with him.’’ 

Eloine sat very, silent, looking again at the 
glowing grate, but building no more castles in 
thefire. It wasnew, in her youthful experience, 
to hear of crime and its consequences, and to 
have it touch upon those whom she knew, was 
deeply painful to her. Her mother, fearing too 
much excitement while she was still weak, 
chatted soon of other matters till the absent 
look was gone from the blue eyes, when she 
rose to attend to household matters, saying, as 
she left the room :— 

“The new chambermaid has come, Eoline. 
I will send her up to put this room to rights 
before you want to lie down again. Her name 
is Matilda Ann.” 

Very small notice did Eoline take of Matilda 
Ann, a rosy daughter of green Erin, who bris- 
tled about the room, beating up the bed, dust- 
ing and clearing up with great show of energy. 





She cast many a sidelong’ glance at the pretty | 


pale invalid, but did not venture to disturb the 
reverie into whieh the young lady had fallen 
for a long time. 

But at last, summoning courage, she came 


to the front of the easy chair, and dropping a | 


courtesy, said :— 

“Miss Wagner, if ye plase, I’d like a word 
with you.” 

Eoline looked up surprised. The woman be- 
fore her was not young, and upon her face was 
an expression of determination that seemed 
strangely out of place in one who was merely 
“the new chambermaid.” 

““What’s on me mind, miss,” said Matilda 


Ann, “he’s been there these five years, and | 


niver a word has come over me lips ov it. But 


I’m thinking now’s the time to spake. 


your own good I’m spaking, even if you sind 
me off for a liar in tin minutes afther I’m 
done.” 

‘*Well?” Eoline said, as the woman paused. 
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Ye’ll | 
heed me, if ye plase, miss, belaving it’s for | 








iligant. But, Heaven bless her, she never put 
on airs to her sister, that knew her own place 
as a good servant, and no more. Well, miss, 
Margaret had a pretty face and could talk well, 
and she had been courted and married by a 
gentleman. Married, miss, for she had her 
lines. Her husband was good to her for awhile, 
and thin he tired of her and wanted to deny 
the marriage. This was her throuble, for she ’d 
a baby boy not three months old. Do you think 
he was a villain, miss—her husband ?’’ 

**I do,’’ was the reply, in a low but emphatic 
tone. 

‘Well, miss, I took her in, and hunted him 
up. Flow he talked Maggie over I could not 
toll you, but for a sum of money that was a 
large fortune to the likes of us—no less than 
twenty thousand dollars down—Maggie con- 
sented to live with me, and swore upon the 
Bible niver to claim her rights as the wife of 
the man who was tired of her. She told me 
she knew there vould be no more happiness 

| or even peace, and she’d save the money for 
| the boy. 1 niver liked it, miss, niver, and 
there’s no oath on me mind to be kept or 
| broken, but I’ve held me tongue so far. Only’ 
—and here Matilda Ann’s voice was very ear- 
| nest—“I’ve kept me eye on Margaret’s: man, 
| for hers he is before Heaven, and no giving up 
can break the vows they made in the church.”’ 
| ‘Most certainly not,’’ said Eoline, as the 
| woman paused. 
| ‘¥ou’d not think it right, then, miss, for 
| him to marry another woman that niver heard 
| of poor Maggie he deserted ?” 
“No right! It would be the foulest wrong 
| to both women !’’ 
| Thin, miss, you'll understand me whin I 
tell you I’ve heard he was courting close a 
lovely girl, and their friends were telling it 
would be a mateh, and I said to myself, ‘ Ma- 
tildy Ann, it’s time you gave your testimony,’ 
and I’ve come to give it, for my sister’s hus- 
| band is Algernon Wayte.”’ 

“And he gave her twenty thonsand doliars 
five years ago to buy her silence ?” cried Eoline, 
with the crimson flashing into her pale cheeks. 

“Yis, miss.’’ 
| “OQ Matilda Ann! you don't know the good 
you have done.”’ 

“The Lord be praised, miss! But—you did 
| not love him?” 

‘Not a bit. But listen! Go to my mother, 
and ask her to send me the letter she told me 
about this morning.”’ 

That is all, miss?” 

‘That is all. Bring the letter yourself.” 

The woman obeyed, and in a few minutes 


‘Five years ago, miss, my sister Margaret the despairing lines of the fugitive bookkeeper 


came to my house in throuble. 


living out as a governess to some little chil- | | 


She had been | were under Eoline’s eyes. 


‘‘Matilda Ann,”’ she said, gravely, “you 


dren for a lady that took a faney to her, had | came here to-day to help me, to save me from 
given her grand learning, and she could tache | a peril you thought threatened me. Will you 
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undertake an errand that will do another deed 
of pure goodness, and will save another from 
a life-long misery ?”’ 

“*T will, miss, gladly.’’ 

“Take this letter to Doctor Stiles’ office, and 
ask for Doctor Wilcox. 
else, the letter. I have sealed it, you see, ina 
fresh envelope. When he has read it, tell him 
exactly what you have told me.’’ 

‘‘There will be no more throuble for Mag- 
gie?’’ 

‘None. I promise to be her friend, if you 
are faithful now to me.”’ 

The day was over, and the shadows of even- 


ing were closing in, when Doctor Wilcox came | 
to his office, weary with his day of visiting, for | 


Doctor Stiles had made but few of the calls of 
his large practice. 

‘There ’s a woman in the office that’s been 
waiting hours to see you,’’ said the servant. 


“Doctor Stiles told you to call him for office | 


patients.”’ 

**T told her so, sir, but she said she must see 
you.”’ 

The doctor entered the office and turned up 
the gas. Matilda Ann, rosy cheeked and reso- 
lute, faced him and handed him the letter. 

“Whin you ’ve read it, sir, I’m to tell youa 
story,’’ she said. 


The face turned to her for the story, after | 


the perusal of the letter, was set and pallid, 
but no word broke from the rigid lips to inter- 
rupt Matilda Ann as she repeated what she 
had told Eoline. Only a hard tightening of 
lips and brow told of the effort silence cost. 

“Who sent you here?’’ 

That was the question that broke the silence 
following the narrative. 

“Miss Eoline Wagner.”’ 

All the hard lines wavered and broke, and a 
mist of unshed tears filled the eyes of the grave 
physician. Promising to call at the address 
Matilda Ann gave and see her sister, he dis- 
missed her, and closed the door of the office. 
His heart was in a strange tumult of relief, of 
rage, and joy tearing at each other. His father 
wasinnocent! That.was the first glad thought, 
for no shadow of doubt lingered in his mind, 
after hearing the testimony of Matilda Ann. 
He peed no longer save and starve to earn tlie 
missing money, for, joy of joys! his creditor 
believed in his father’s innocence also. Then, 
in his gladness, came a rush of sweet memories 
held sternly in check through the weeks of his 
visiting at Mrs. Wagner’s. Never had he built 
castles of a future that was too precious to be 
imagined, for was not the lovely patient he 
would have loved the child of the man he be- 
lieved his father had wronged? How could he 
dare to lift his eyes to Eoline, when there was 
that shadow of crime ever over his heart? 
Ilow could he do else than crush back every, 
tender thought, when he dared not lift his eyes 


Give him, and no one | 


to hers, for the memory of that debt he was 
striving to pay her? 

But now! Now she knew his father inno- 

cent. She was not going to marry the son of 

| her father’s old partner, as he had heard, for 
she had sent to him the testimony that made 
| such a marriage impossible. And the letter, 
_ his father’s letter, gave the clue to the forger 
| and thief, while the bribery of the deserted 
wife proved the secret motive of the double 
| crime. 

Henry Wilcox never knew how long he sat 
in self-communing before his old friend came 
| to interrupt him, and to listen to a full confi- 
dence of all that was in his heart. 

“God bless her!’’ said the old doctor. ‘I 
have known her all her life, and she is one in 
a thousand. Unspoiled by Mer great wealth 
and universal flattery and petting, she is the 
sweetest darling in the world, Shall you make 
any stir about this ?”’ 

“What would you advise?” 

‘‘Let me see Mr. Hill, and show him that 
letter. How much have you paid him?’ 

‘*Six thousand dollars.’ 

“*T will tell him all we know, and he will 
probably return the money. I am afraid Mr. 
Algernon must go scot free. Evenif you prove 
his marriage and the bribe, you cannot prove 
the forgery..”’ 

**You are right. 
his punishment.” 
| And it was so. No legal measures could 
| touch the man who had sinned and allowed an 
innocent man to suffer for his crime ; but the 
tortures of his own conscience, the fact of 
losing Eoline, and the love he had given her 
thrown back upon his own heart, made him a 
soured, miserable man. 

It was still many hours before Henry Wil- 
cox could so control his own emotions as to 
make him willing to face Eoline; but in the 
morning, when Mrs. Wagner admitted the 
_ doctor, his quick eye noted the soft, tender 
| flush upon Eoline’s face, the shy droop of her 
| large blue eyes. Her mother already knew of 

the impulsive sending of Mr. Haines’ letter by 
| the new chambermaid, and had no word of 
reproach for her darling. 

“Will you accept my congratulations?” the 
elder lady said, extending her hand. 

‘‘As I accept your great goodness to me,”’ 
was the quick reply, the doctor’s ready tact 
transferring the obligation at once from Eoline 
to her mother, ‘I can never sufficiently thank 
you for allowing me to see my father's letter. 
Could you know from what a depth of shame 
and sorrow you have lifted me, you would 
acknowledge that my gratitude can never be 
expressed.” 

“You owe us no thanks,’’ was the gentle 
| reply; “it was a simple act of justice to allow 
| you to see the assertions of your father, when 





Let his own conscience be 
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there was so strong an evidence of its truth as 
the proof that Algernon held and secretly dis- 
posed of the precise sum of money at the same 
date.’’ 

“It was an act of justice for which I must 
feel life-long gratitude,’’ was the reply. 


But even gratitude was not the strongest | 


emotion of the doctor’s heart. When Eoline 
was entirely well, and Mrs. Wagner cordially 
invited the physician to exchange professional 
visits for friendly ones, it was soon evident 


that these might have been called by a still | 


warmer name. 

The money refunded by Mrs. Wagner’s law- 
yer, the practitioner soon established as the 
successor of Doctor Stiles, and the popularity 
of Doctor Wilcoxgon his own professional merit 
gave to the young physician a start in life that, 
no longer burdened by shame, inspired him 
with hope and confidence. The race was open 
to him, and the goal was Eoline’s love. To 
win this, little guessing it already won, he gave 
the full rich tenderness of a noble, true heart, 


and wakened answering affection in the sweet, | 


gentle nature be respected and loved. 

The castles in the fire grew more vivid and 
real, the foundations more solid, the dreams of 
gentle charity more frequent, till Eoline heard 
the words of manly pleading that told her the 
noble heart she craved was all her own, the 
love she thought the crowning gladness of her 
life faithful to her only. And Matilda Ann, 
gorgeous in a bran new outfit for the wedding, 
was allowed the satisfaction of knowing that 
Miss Eoline, whom she loved and admired, 
and the good doctor who was winning Maggie 
from chronic il!:.ess back to health, owed their 
life’s happiness to her valuable testimony. 


——-—  —<e 


INSTINCTIVE. 





A Quick temper, strong passions, and a sen- | 


sitive organization ; small powers of reflection, 
smaller still of mental analysis; superficial 
judgment, yet supreme content therewith ; the 
acceptance of impressions for facts, and of 
fancy for demonstration; in all probability a 
decided dash of suspicion on the one side, and 
of animality on the other—and yeu have the 
nature which cherishes that state of mind 
commonly called instinctive, and sometimes 
‘intuitive’ by way of a change. Between 
instinctive people and the power of reasonable 
analysis and explanation is a great gulf fixed, 
which they seldom attempt to pass; and, if 
they do, never suceeed in their endeavor. Ask 
an instinctive “Why ?” and the answer invaria- 
bly is the erude fact, “* Because I think,”’ ‘* be- 
cause I do,’’ or “because I choose.”” “Why 
do you dislike that woman of whom you know 
nothing? or of whom what you know is no- 
thing bad, and what you may have heard to 
her disadvantage is unverified gossip?’* The 


unanalytical hater will look you calmly in the 
face and say, “i do not know, but I have an 
instinct against her, and I dislike her extreme- 
ly.” It is Doctor Fell over again; and the 
reason that held good then holds good now, 
| and with just the same satisfaction to the rea- 
soner. Sometimes it is, “Why do you like 
that man? He is a faithless husband, a negli- 
gent father; his honor is a thing of straw, and 
those who know him best would not believe 
him on his oath.’? The unanalytical lover can 
only make reply, “I do not know, but 1 do 
like him; I do not think him bad, and I have 
an instinct that he is better than you say ;” 
and there the matter rests. Instinct here goes 
to the side of upholding a man for whom his 
own mother would not find excuses; and the 
clearest demonstration would not be accepted 
as reason why opinion should be changed, and 
facts be taken as the groundwork of feelings, 
rather than that vague state of haze and delu- 
sion expressed by ‘I do not know why, but I 
think.” 

Sometimes people have an instinct that such 
and such projects and speculations will succeed, 
in spite of all that experts tell them of their 
unsoundness, and in spite of a very indefinite 
foundation on which to build up the hope of a 
solid success. The scientific method of de- 
manding a strict relation between cause and 
effect finds no favor in their eyes. They pre- 
fer rather the region of miraculous growth to 
that of commonplace husbandry, and to pluck 
fairy fruits that have neither blossoms nor 
roots, is a thing evidently possible in their 
philosophy; else how can they maintain that 
suecess will come of itself—by some cunning 
contrivance of chance—when the teaching of 
experience and the logic of facts alike point to 
failure as certainly as the falling barometer 
points to storm’? They have an instinct. On 
that instinet they buy shares in a bubble com- 
pany; undertake duties which they cannot 
discharge, and offices for whieh education, 
habits, and temperament alike unfit them; 
organize their lives on impracticable bases, 
transact their business on wrong methods; 
marry or love, impecuniosity, and the belief 
that Providence will pay the rent and the 
butecher’s bill; make large purehases of costly 
pigs clusely muffled in mysterious pokes, and 
rate you roundly for suspicion and perhaps 
envy of their good luck, if you advise a loos- 
ened string and a cautious peep inside the bag 
beforehand; in fact, they fling themselves 
generally on the broad bosom of faith, their 
instincts accepted as guides and their hopes 
catalogued as certainties. Or it may happen 
that their instincts go the other way, and that 
no matter how certain a thing is to succeed, no 
| matter how positive the calculations on which 
| it is based, they will refrain and refuse ; sure 
| of disaster on the unanswerable ground of ‘‘an 
| instinct against it.” The only thing to be 
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done with. these instinctive people is to let 
them alone ; to avoid giving advice ; and, above 
all, toavoid mixing one’s self up in their affairs. 
Not to be touched by reason, not to be guided 
by experience, they must of necessity dree 
their own weird, and do the best they can with 
the materials out of which they construct the 
temple of their fortunes. ‘‘ Instinct’’ speaks 
to them more authoritatively than either that 
reason, that experience ; and friends only run 
the risk of offending without the remotest 
chance of influencing. In fact, instinct is but 
another word for obstinacy with some, fancy 
with others, inability to see two sides of a 
question here, and the entire absence of the 
reasoning faculty and of logic every where. 
Another side of the instinctive temperament 
is to be found in the emotions, and of these 
chiefly with mothers. It suits hasty general- 
isers to lump things into one large easy whole, 
and ‘‘a mother’s instinct” has long been the 
recognized form in which the highest form of 
love, maternal or otherwise, is spoken of. But 
there are mothers and mothers; and of these 
the one class shows instinctive passion and the 
other reasonable love; the one acts on the 
biind impulse of the unreflecting animal and 
the other on the clear comprehension of the 
rational human being. With the instinctive 
mother, her children’s pleasure always ranks 
before their good. If they cry for improper 
food, it is given to them because they want it; 
if they ask for improper indulgences, they are 
granted because it will please them, and ‘just 
this once cannot do them much harm ;’ be- 
sides, ‘“‘it is so dreadful to have them cry.” 
The mother’s instinct overrides the woman’s 
reason ; and those who plead for a more intel- 
ligent management, for denial where allowance 
will do harm, for tears with wholesomeness 
rather than smiles with mischief, are held to 
be cold and hard and no mothers at all in the 
true sense of the word—“‘ for,’’ says the instinct- 
ive mother, ‘‘no woman who is a true mother 
could bear to give her children pain, and she 
would rather deny herself than them.’’ It is 
in vain to reason with these women. They 
know nothing higher than that animal instinct 
to which they subdue such intelligence as na- 
ture gives them, and they think themselves 
justified by the intensity of their feeling. You 
may demonstrate with the precision of a math- 
ematical fheorem what evil they are doing, 
and they will fall back on their feelings as the 
unanswerable argument which excuses all. 
They fall back, too, on the child’s own instinct, 
and declare that a baby of ten months old 
knows what is good for it, and would not take 
what was bad. Ask them about poison ber- 
ries, and the certainty of a child of any age 
eating them by handsful unless warned and 
prevented, and they will prebably say, quite 
contentedly, “Oh, that is different!’ If you 
do uot see where the difference lies, that is 
VOL. XCIV.—22 


your fault, not theirs; but you may be sure 
that they make a vital distinction between the 
instinct, or the want of it, which will eat that 
which is only hurtful and that which is deadly 
—a huge slice of heavy cake black with cur- 
rants and slab with dripping, or a dozen ber- 
ries of the belladonna. In nothing so much as 
in eating is the foolish fondness of the instinct- 
ive mother made manifest. Being the most 
animalistic method of giving pleasure, it is 
naturally the one preferred by natures which 
are animalistic all through. The wonder is 
how the children of such mothers grow up into 
health at all; how it is that they do not fail 
under the pressure put on them and die of the 
slow poisoning to which they are subjected 
under the name of indulgences. As we have 
no sanitary statistics, we cannot say how many 
grow up dyspeptic, unhappy, ill-developed, and 
dense-witted, because of the absurd dietary 
allowed them by instinctive mothers; but we 
may be sure that the race is kept back as much 
by the improper food of the young as by any 
cause that can be named ; and of this improper 
food, not so much is due to absolute ignorance 
as to that weak fondness which cannot deny 
even what is harmful, and which thinks the 
best proof of love is to yield to a child’s 
desires, and to purchase the comparative 
destruction of the future by the unreasoning 
indulgence of the present. So of learning; 
the instinctive mother, caring only to see chil- 
dren amused, ‘‘gets them off’ all the lessons 
to which they object. Now it is croquet, and 
now it is skating ; a picnic to-day, and a Christ- 
mas tree to-morrow ; a fit of idleness expressed 
in tears or simulating headache; the natural 
desires for youthful pleasures begged for by 
kisses and childish coaxing—against none of 
these things is the instinctive mother proof, 
she who cares only for her own feelings and 
her children’s pleasure, and discards from her 
calculations the necessity of reasonable restric- 
tions and reasonable coercion. Advise such a 
one to follow out a more rigid system for her 
children’s own good, and she meets you with 
the old reproach cf ‘‘hardness,’’ and maybe 
the taunt that you are no mother if you can 
counsel such a cruel doetrine. What to her is 
the social and intellectual future of her chil- 
dren compared to their present enjoyment? 
The one is a thing in the air, a problematical 
good to which her imagination does not even 
desire to attain; or perhaps she believes that 
this, too, will be fairy fruit without roots or 
blossoms, and that her sons will rise to high 
honors minus training and education, wasting 
the plastic days of their youth in pleasure, but 
reaping in manhood that reward which only 
comes by arduous endeavor and severe disci- 
pline at the time when discipline is both most 
needful and most difficult ; the other is a thing 
of the present; and instinctive people never 


| look beyond to-day. But all this is futile to 
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her. The instinetive mother who holds the 
reins ruins her children’s fortunes with the 
most perfect good faith, and regards as their 
enemy all those who would build up their 
future on a nobler aud more elevated basis. 
Like fire, like enthusiasm, like many other 
sentiments which have passion as their motive 
force, instinct is a good servant but a bad mnas- 
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“We, Sadie, if the crops don’t turn out 
better this season than they did last, 1 am sure 


| 1 cannot tell how we will manage. It was 
| hard work to pay taxes last year.”’ 


ter. Those who trust to it too implicitly are | 


sure to make shipwreck, more or less disas- 
trous, of their own lives and the lives of those 
given over to them for guidance and control. 
Those who accept it for what it is worth, as an 
excellent indicator, but an impracticable rule, 
are gifted with an additional arm in the great 
strife of forces; and know more, feel keener, 
and see farther, than they who have no instinct 
at all. But it needs to be under the strict con- 
trol of reason; else is it like fire when it has 
seized on the framework of the house, and is 
not only used for warming the folk and cook- 
ing the food—like enthusiasm when it sees 
only one point and forgets all collateral issues, 
recognizes only one law, and ignores all the 
rest that modify and interrupt. So soon as we 
fail to give a reason for the faith that is in us, 
or the deed that we do, then are we in peril of 


| 
} 
| 


Such was Mrs. Thornley’s mournful declara- 
tion as she seated herself wearily and took up 
her knitting. The person addressed was a 
young girl who sat near the open window sew- 
ing. Sadie Thornley was a fair-faced girl, 
whose clear dark eyes ought to have been 


merry, but whose general expression was 


destruction through our instincts ; but to have | 


the sixth sense, the workings of which are 
demonstrable and defensible by reason, gives 
us a power of which those only who possess it 
understand the full use and value. 


— ee 
SOUVENIR. 
BY E. T. 








I’M sitting alone in the twilfght, 
Around me the shadows fall, 

Weird-like they silently gather, 
And dark as a funeral pall. 

And as a solemn stillness 
Creeps over hill and plain, 

Fond memory is busy 
With thoughts of joy and pain. 

I live again my childhood, 
Its happy, fleeting hours, 

Gay with its rainbow tinted hopes, 
Its sunlight, rose-wreathed bowers. 

And the fond dreams of maidenhood, 
Its aspirations high, 

Its bright illusions lit with truth, 
And love that ne’er would die. 

The disappointment, grief, and care 
That womanhood hath won, 

Hopes which have perished at their birth, 
Dreams fled ere scarce begun. 

These flit in quick succession 
Athwart my busy brain, 

And in ghostly silence gather 
The shadows on the plain. 


EEE 


UsE temporal things, but desire eternal. 

BLAME not before you examine the truth. 

LOsE no time in executing your resolution. 

ENDEAVOR to make peace among your neigh- 
bors. 


thoughtful, for Sadie had grown up during the 
war days; and, as I once heard a good lady 
say, “in those days many young people were 
cheated of their youth.” 

Mrs. Thornley’s doleful words were not 
without reason. The tramp of passing and 
repassing troops had greatly devastated the 
once fair plantation, and at the close of the 
war the widow Thornley found herself pos- 
sessed of wide but not the most fruitful acres, 
an array of deserted negre quarters, and a 
large, old-time mansion, much out of repair. 
Great hickorys and maples overshadowed the 
old house, the leafy branches seemed often 


sighing of the better days past, while they 





| greatly concealed the ravages time had made, 


to repair which the necessary means were not 
forthcoming. Sadie suspended her sewing, 
and sat silently looking from the window. At 
length she spoke, and more brightly than her 
thoughtful face warranted. 

‘*] have a plan, mother dear, but don’t know 
exactly how you will like it. Suppose we take 
a few boarders for the summer. We are not 
far from the Springs, and there are persons 


| who would prefer a quiet boarding-house to 
| the hotel.”’ - 


She paused and looked towards her mother. 
Mrs. Thornley had dropped her knitting; her 
careworn expression turned to one of unfeigned 
surprise. 

‘“‘Take boarders! Sadie, my dear child, 
what are you thinking of?” 

“Only of a way to make a little money,” 


| answered Sadie, laughing at her mother’s tone 


of consternation. ‘1 know you think ‘board- 
ers’ seem like one of the last planks to which 
sinking gentility clings, but never mind, it may 
save us from drowning. Let us talk about it. 


| We have four or five good upper chambers, as 
| cool and pleasant as possible, and certainly 


much better furnished than any hotel rooms; 
fortunately, it only leaks in the attic yet. And 
we must charge enough to remunerate ourselves 
moderately.”’ 

‘‘But, Sadie,’’ said Mrs. Thornley, in a be- 
wildered way—‘‘dear me! you put things to- 
gether so quickly. Do you really think we 
could get along with boarders ?’’ 
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“‘T can see no difficulty, mother. To be sure, 
it is not pleasant to have strangers in one’s 
home. They may be supercilious, or, what is 
worse, patronizing. There will no doubt be 
inconveniences, but I think we could manage 
for a month or two or more. We need only 
hire a house-girl ; Nancy Beers would come, I 
expect; and Aunt Cora is as good a cook as 
any one need desire. Now let us go up stairs 
aud look at the rooms; then I’ll write an ad- 
vertisement as prettily as possible.’ 

And the advertisement was duly written 
and sent to the paper. Mrs. Thoraley began 
to catch some of Sadie’s hopeful spirit, and 
enter quite heartily in the preparation for the 
proposed boarders. She did not know how 
distasteful to the young girl the plan really 
was, how inwardly she shrank from the thought 
of home's seclusion being broken as the pres- 
ence of strangers must necessarily break it; 
but with a cheerful face at least she set herself 
to learn in the new school opened to her. 

The advertisement for ‘summer boarders’”’ 
had been sent little over a week’s time, and 
Mrs. Thornley began to be despondent, and 
‘know it would not be answered,’’ when one 
bright morning Nancy rushed into the sitting- 
room with ‘“‘Dar’s a gemman coming.” A 
portly, elderly gentleman, with a vast expanse 
of white waistcoat, was leisurely descending 
from a carriage. 

‘‘Something in the aldermanic style, moth- 
er,” said Sadie. Mrs. Thornton advanced to 
meet him. 

“Van Doren is my name, ma’am. Wish to 
engage board for my wife and daughter. This 
looks like a cool, desirable place; wife’s rather 
weakly ; finds the hotel too noisy ; wish to be 
as comfortable as possible ; willing to pay well 
for everything.” 
sentences, in a high pitched voice, while Mr. 
Van Doren stood with one hand in his capa- 
cious pocket, the other fingering a heavy, 
rather conspicuous watch chain. 

Satisfactory arrangements were made, and 
Mrs. and Miss Van Doren were to come that 
evening. And they came, accompanied by the 
shining beaver and white waistcoat, and sev- 
eral very large trunks. Mr. Van Doren re- 
mained but long enough to see his wife and 
daughter established at Maplewood, then took 
his departure, giving a farewell injunction in 
his loud voice “‘to make themselves as comiort- 
able as possible.’’ 

Mrs. Van Doren was a thin, pale person, 
with weak, faded, blue eyes, and querulous 
expression. Her favorite topics of conversa- 
tion were the various disorders she had suffered, 
the remedies resorted thereto, the different 
watering-places she had visited, and, above 
all, the furnishing of her city residence. 

Before the first month was gone, Sadie used 
laughingly to tell her mother that Mrs. Van 
Doren’s conversation was a good apprentice- 
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ship in pharmacy or upholstering, and she 
(Sadie) would soon be ready either to dispense 
drugs or hang curtains. Miss Aurelia was 
tall and fair; to her mother's insipidity, she 
united her father’s ostentation; boarding at 
the hotel she considered ‘ perfectly splendid,”’ 
and to come away toa country boarding-house 
“awfully dull.” Her great delight was to 
expatiate on the parties of last winter, and 
especially the toilets in which she had shone 
at said parties. 

Sadie’s work had begun in earnest. Nancy 
was not the most efficient of handmaidens, and 
had to be closely looked after. Mrs. Thornley 
was an excellent housekeeper after the order 
of the old regime, which consulted the palate 
rather than the purse, and she did not yet 
quite understand adapting the minaze to her 
changed circumstances. She was apt to be 
despondent, too, and tearfully inquire of Sacie, 
“What did she suppose her poor dear father 
would ever have said at the thought of their 
having boarders Sadie met all these diffi- 
culties with as brave a heart as she could. 
Her light feet and deft hands were always 


9 


| busy ; sometimes the dark eyes grew a shade 


more thoughtful, and the pleasant mouth 
gathered some careful lines about it. A new 
boarder came—a pleasant-faced lady, with two 
little girls. Mrs. Wheeler was a pleasant con- 


| trast to the Van Dorens, and the children and 


Sadie soon became warm friends. 

‘*] wonder who that is!’ said Miss Aurelia, 
looking towards the highway one warm after- 
noon, as the ladies sat in the wide perch. The 
object of her wonder was a gentleman on 
horseback, whose horse’s head was evidently 


turned towards Maplewood gate. ‘‘ Bless me!’’ 


| she exclaimed, after a close scrutiny, ‘‘it’s 


This was delivered in jerky | 


Everett Holland, I do declare! He has just 
heard of our being here, ma,’’ she added, with 


a look of extreme satisfaction. 


Mrs. Van Doren roused herself from the 


depths of a eushioned rocking-chair, where 


she was ensconced with her usual accompani- 
ments of fan, smelling-salts, and novel, though 
her literary avocations generally ended in a 
nap. Sadie had been sitting with her work at 
her favorite window in the sitting-room, the 
two little girls beside her, eagerly listening to 
stories which they had found out ‘Miss Sadie 
could tell better than any one else.’’ She paid 


| no attention to the coming horseman, for bot)i 


the Van Dorens and Mrs. Wheeler often had 
visitors from the neighboring Springs. She 
heard the gentleman enter the porch, heard a; 
voice with a pleasant ring in it respond to the 
very cordial greeting of mother and daughter ; 
but she continued her story, to the delight of 
her little daughters. At length Mrs. Van 
Doren complained of the glare of light in the 
piazza, and proposed to adjourn to the sitting- 
recom. Sadie had concluded that the new-comer 
was either a relative or a particular friend, and 
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arose to leave the room; but this was not to 
the mind of little Ella, who begged her to 
remain and continue the story. 

‘‘Not now, my dear,’’ said Sadie, rising, 
with her work-basket in her hand. 

The child playfully tried to detain her, 
missed the hand she would catch, and over- 
turned the basket just as Mrs. Van Doren, 
Miss Aurelia, and the gentleman entered. 

“O Ella, see what you have done!’’ ex- 
claimed Sadie, and stooped to gather hastily 
the scattered contents. 

‘**Permit me to assist you,’’ said the stranger. 

Sadie looked up to encounter a manly face 
of the fair Saxon order. The gentleman looked 
quickly from Mrs. Van Doren to Miss Aurelia, 
as the latter slightly shrugged her shoulders, 
and turned carelessly to a seat. Sadie saw 
the movement, and her quick perception knew 
what it meant. She was annoyed at the acci- 
dent which had enabled the stranger to speak 
to her, polite as his tone was. But Mrs. Van 
Doren put in her oar to quicken the tide of the 
young girl’s indignation : ‘“‘ This is Miss Thorn- 
ley, our landlady’s daughter, Mr. Holland.” 

If Miss Aurelia’s shrug meant anything, her 
mother’s tone meant indescribable things, and 
with set lips Sadie turned from the room with 
a haughty step, barely noticing the stranger’s 


graceful bow, made with as much deference as | 


if she had been of the blood-royal. It was the 
first time in her life that Sadie Thornley had 
ever received a slight, and it was with no very 
pleasant feelings towards the ladies (?) below 
that she tore herself from the children, and 
betook herself to her own room. 

‘In my own house! But no, it is nothing 
but a boarding-house now; theirs while they 
stay here. Dear old Maplewood, to think you 
harbor such ill-bred inmates! And yet why 
should I care? Iam assured of my own posi- 
tion, if I have not as many dresses as Aurelia 


Van Doren. I know them to be weak and | 


ignorant, and doubtless their guest is of like 
calibre. I must say nothing of this to mother.” 


And if Sadie was a trifle more dignified at | 


tea-time, there was no abatement of her usual 
politeness towards either Mrs. Van Doren or 
her daughter. They were both much occupied 
in talking over Mr. Holland’s call; dilating to 
Mrs. Wheeler and Mrs. Thornton upon his 
wealth, his social position, personal attractions, 
etc., dwelling with particular emphasis upon 


the fact that he was boarding in the neighbor- | 


hood during his summer vacation. 


Mr. Holland did not make his appearance | 


again for some time, though Miss Aurelia was 
very much in the habit of glancing up and 
down the road. But he came one evening 
when all the family were gathered in the fa- 
vorite piazza. Mrs. Wheeler soon discovered 


that Mr. Holland was an acquaintance of her | 


husband. 
“Do you know papa?’’ queried Ella, whom 


Mr. Holland had captured and placed on his 
knee. 

“Very well; you will like me better now, 
won’t you?’’ answered that gentleman. 
| ‘| don’t know,”’ said the child. ‘Can you 
| tell stories ?”’ 

Mr. Holland’s laugh was so infectiously 
merry the rest were forced to join in. 

‘*They say that’s a lawyer’s trade,’’ he said 
to Ella, who was somewhat abashed at the 
laugh her question had raised. ‘But it’s very 
naughty to tell stories, isn’t it?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t mean that kind, but nice ones 
like Miss Sadie tells me and Lou. She was 
telling us a story when you came that day, 
| and I upset the basket. But she didn’t scold 
me.”” 

‘*T hope you have forgiven me, Miss Thorn- 
ley,’’ said Mr. Holland, turning courteously 
to Sadie. ‘1 fear I had an abstract agency in 
overturning that basket. I have learned from 
my sisters that few things are more unbearable 
than capsizing a work-basket; it always holds 
so many treasures.”’ 

Sadie had conceived a prejudice towards the 
gentleman entirely on the Van Doren account ; 
but his easy, gentlemanly bearing rather dis- 
armed her, and she assured him she had laid 
up no malice on the basket score. The con- 
versation became pleasantly general. 

‘*Do lay by your work, Miss Sadie,” said 
Mrs. Wheeler; ‘‘you quite shame us by your 
| industry.” 
| ‘*Miss Sadie is always so busy,” satd Miss 

Aurelia. ‘1 think it must be awfully tiresome 
| to have so much work.”” And she looked com- 
| placently upon her idle, jewelled hands. 
| Mr. Holland looked, too, from her hands to 

Sadie, and noted the difference in a way not 
| very complimentary to Miss Aurelia. If Sadie 
wore no sparkling rings, her hands were small 
and beautifully formed, and Mr. Holland took 
in at a glance the slender wrist and taper 
fingers. 

“You would establish a new Castle of Indo- 
lence, Miss Aurelia, where ‘no living wight 
| could work.’ ”’ 
| Miss Aurelia, who did not know in the least 
| to what he referred, simpered, and said, ‘‘Yes, 
| indeed.’’ 
| -*That is a beautiful passage, is it not, Miss 
| Thornley?” said Mr. Holland, and then re- 
| peated, in finely accented tones :— 


** A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the elouds that pass, 
Forever flushing ’round a summer sky.’”’ 
“Sky!” said Mrs. Van Doren, catching the 
last word. ‘‘ That reminds me, Aurelia, of the 
new picture in the back parlor. I have forgot- 
ten what it represents, but you know the man 
was particular to tell us something about the 
sky init. Iam sure it cost enough; but, then, 
Mr. Van Doren is determined to have the 
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listen too long to Mr. Holland’s conversation ; 
and some way she felt a little uncomfortable, 
and wished Mrs. Wheeler wouldn’t talk so. 


house well furnished, and pictures are so fash- | 
ionable !"’ 
Mr. Holland bit his moustache, and made no 








remark upon this commentary his quotation 
had called forth. 

“But, according to the poet,’’ said Sadie, with 
a strong inclination to laugh, ‘“‘the inmates of 
that ‘pleasant land’ were not extremely happy. 

“* Their only labor was to kill the time, 
And labor dire it is, and weary woe.’” 

The talk fell easily now on books and au- 

thors. Mr. Holland conversed well, and found 


Sadie’s literary knowledge far from contempti- | 


ble. He had travelled, and related some enter- 
taining reminiscences of lands beyond the sea. 
Sadie’s soft eyes grew bright with interest ; she 
listened, and questioned intelligently concern- 
ing those storied lands of which she had read 
much, and so longed to see. Miss Amelia took 
small part in the conversation, only replying 
in monosyllables when addressed. Mrs, Van 
Doren had fallen asleep in her chair, and the 
moon was riding high when Mr. Holland said 
good-night, but not before he had sought and 
obtained permission of Sadie to bring next day 
a volume which he had spoken of, and which 
Sadie had never read. 

“‘Now, don’t you think Everett Holland is 
smart?’ said Miss Aurelia, as he rode away. 

**He seems to be an intelligent gentleman,”’ 
replied Sadie, coolly, half repenting of the in- 
terest she had found in conversing with an ac- 
quaintance of the Van Dorens. 

Mrs. Van Doren waxed confidential towards 
Mrs. Thornley on the subject of Everett Hol- 
land, hinting very broadly that the presence of 
Miss Aurelia brought him in the vicinity. He 
was, as she expressed it, ‘‘a splendid match.”’ 
She did not deem it advisable also to state that 
Miss Aurelia had met the gentleman but twice 
in the city, that he had never called on them 
there, and that his call at Maplewood was en- 
tirely due to his having been entrusted with a 
brief message from Mr. Van Doren to his wife. 

Whether Mr. Holland was aware of the specu- 
lations his presence excited at Maplewood or 
not, his horse seemed to have an inclination 
always to turn in that direction, and the rider 
always agreed to the movement. There was a 
book Miss Thornley might wish to look over ; 
or would Mrs. Thornley accept a fine string of 

‘ trout, the result of his fishing expedition. 

Mrs. Wheeler began to smile whenever Mr. 
Holland’s bay horse was discovered at the gate ; 
now and then she ventured to banter Sadie 
about him. 

Sadie’s face flushed, but she smiled, too, and 
reminded Mrs. Wheeler that Miss Aurelia was 
a prior acquaintance of Mr. Holland’s. 

“Oh, yes!’ agreed Mrs. Wheeler; “he 
brings Aer books to read, and talks to her about 

Schiller and Tasso and I don’t know who, until 


eleven o’clock.”’ And then she laughed very constantly held forth some new charm. 





‘“‘Is Miss Thornley at home?’’ asked Mr. 
Holland, as Nancy opened the door for him 


one pleasant afternoon. 


‘Yes, sar;’’ said Nancy, grinning all over 
her black face, as she took his card. 

As she crossed the passage she was met by, 
Miss Aurelia. ‘‘Whose card? Let me see,’’ 
said that lady, whose curiosity was a very vivid 
faculty. ‘‘ Everett Holland! Why didn’t you 
tell me?”’ 

‘Kase he axed for Miss Sadie,’’ said Nancy, 
triumphantly. 

“It must be a mistake; I’ll go and dress,” 
and away Miss Aurelia sailed, still retaining 
the card. 

Nancy burst into the dining-room, where 
Sadie was paring peaches for tea, wrathfully 
indignant, telling her story most volubly. 

“Perhaps you were mistaken Nancy,” said 
her young mistress, more amused. than vexed, 
for she never noticed Miss Aurelia’s slights 
now, and they had been frequent of late. 

““No’m, I warn’t, for he said Miss Thornley 
plain ’nough ; and goodness knows, Thornley 
ain’t nothin’ like Ban Doreson, and never will 
be, neither.” 

‘Well, Nancy, no one blames you. Ishould 
have had to excuse myself, for 1 am too busy 
to see any one now.”’ 

“‘Dere she goes!’ exclaimed Nancy, as Miss 
Aurelia swept through the passage. ‘ You is 
got more lady in one of your little fingers, Miss 
Sadie, dan she has got in all her big body ; dat’s 
all I got to say.”’ 

Nancy might have been somewhat mollified 
if she could have been favored with Mr. Hol- 
land’s thoughts when Miss Aurelia, in her 
elaborate evening toilet, came smiling into the 
parlor. 

Mrs. Thornley had repeated to her daughter 
the drift of Mrs. Van Doren’s confidences, and 
Sadie had wondered a little how so cultivated 
and elegant a gentleman could admire Aurelia 
van Doren. But she had not disturbed her 
mind much about either of them, except when 
Mrs. Wheeler’s teasing words were heard. 

And this afternoon she knew he came to see 
her, and not Miss Aurelia. ‘I cannot expose 
her; [ must goin, if but for a few minutes.” 
And se she did, looking, in her simple white 
dress, like a sweet woodland flower beside a 
tulip, at least Mr. Holland thought so. And 
if Sadie was not quite as conversable as he 
sometimes found her, what she did say was 
said so gracefully, and in so sweet a voice it 
lingered in his ear all through his homeward 
ride. ' 

Sadie Thornley presented to him a phase of 
womanhood before unknown to him, and which 
He 


merrily, and left Sadie to wonder if she did | saw in this young girl his ideal of womanly 
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gentleness, yet beautifully tempered with self- 
reliance ; the elegance of a well-bred lady, ex- 
tending itself over whatever employment in 
which she might engage. And Everett Hol- 
land, in thinking of his fair new acquaintance 
(and he found himself indulging such thoughts 
very often of late), could not but apply to her 
the exquisite apostrophe— 
“A perfect woman, nobly planned 


To warn, to comfort, or command.” 
* * + * ca — 


“A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food.” 

Mr. Wheeler had come up from the city for a 
day or two, and a picnic was planned by Mrs. 
Thornley’s boarders, and some of their ac- 
quaintances from the Springs near by. Ella 
and Louie were in eestasies, and confided all 
their joyous anticipations to Sadie. 

The party were all gathered in the wide 
porch, Mr. Holland among them, considering 
which one of two roads led most easily to the 
wooded hill selected for their day’s encamp- 
ment. 

**Miss Sadie knows; I’ll go and call her,” 
exclaimed Ella. 

“No, wait, Ella,’? remonstrated the more 
thoughtful Louie; “she’s busy now. Nancy 
wanted to go away this evening, and Miss Sadie 
is wiping the tea-things for her.”’ 

“She worketh willingly with her hands.” 
The thought came so quickly to Mr. Holland’s 
mind, that he put it in words, and Bible words 


at that, almost ere he was aware; and he was | 


not generally a man to speak his thoughts 
quickly. 

‘* Indeed she does !’’ said Mrs. Wheeler, heart- 
ily. ‘If ever there was a born lady, it is Sadie 
Thornley.” 

“‘Who is talking of Sadie Thornley?’ said 
that young lady, making her appearance at the 
open door. ‘Like Cesar, ‘I came, and saw,’ 
and, I will add, heard.”’ 

**You could use the whole of the celebrated 
laconism,’’ thought Everett Holland to him- 
self. 

“ Eavesdroppers hear no good of themselves,’’ 
said Mrs. Wheeler, playfully. 


- of 
“There was a deviation from the regular rdle 


in this case, Miss Thornley,” said Mr. Holland 

‘We want you to tell us about the roads, 
Miss Sadie,” exclaimed Ella and Louie in the 
same breath. 


‘* We propose, with your consent, to place our- | 


selves under your guidance,” said Mr. Wheeler. 
To which proposition Everett Holland added 
another mental comment. 


“I think I must deliberate before I accept | 


such weighty responsibility,” said Sadle, jaugh- 
ing. 

The road question was duly weighed and 
diseussed, and at length Mr. Holland took his 
leave. 

The next morning brought Sadie a note from 


our hero, requesting permission to escort her 
to the picnic ground. 

Now Sadie had felt small desire to attend, 
and while assisting Mrs. Wheeler and the chil- 
dren with her usual good nature, had almost 
| decided not to go. As she lifted her eyes after 
reading the brief note, she caught sight of Mrs. 
Van Doren’s face; the expression thereon at 
once confirmed Sadie’s wavering decision. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler protested, the children 
were vehement in regrets, but Sadie was firm 
in her purpose, and at last they drove off with- 
out her. 

It was so pleasant to have a quiet day at 
home again, that Sadie in no wise regretted the 
picnic. Sadie went singing around the house, 
attending to various small duties which had 
been waiting for some spare hour. After mak- 
ing her simple afternoon toilet, as the day was 
warm, and Mrs. Thornley was solacing herself 
with an afternoon nap, she carried her sewing 
out to a shady seat under a great maple tree. 
This had always been a favorite retreat of Sa- 
die’s, but the children had quite monopolized 
it this summer. She sewed awhile, humming 
| a low tune to herself; then she began to won- 
der what time the merrymakers would return. 

**Oh, dear!’ sighed she, ‘‘I wish they were 
gone for good and all,’’ and then Sadie, con- 
trary to her good sense, began to repine a lit- 
tle. She was tired of having her home full of 
strangers ; tired of Mrs. Van Doren and Miss 
Aurelia in particular ; she, too, was young, why 
should Miss Aurelia be so careless, and she 
(Sadie) so careworn? ‘Yes, I am tired, so 
tired!’ she exclaimed, aloud, and leaning her 
head against the old maple, some slow tears 
ran down Sadie’s fair cheek. 

Mr. Holland, approaching the gate, saw only 
what appeared to him a very fair picture. 

Sadie started as the sound of wheels drew 
nigh, feeling somewhat annoyed that her soli- 
tude was broken. ‘‘Mr. Holland. What can 
have brought him back?’’ she thought, as that 
gentleman approached. 

‘* You have missed the rest of the party ; none 
| of them have yet returned,’’ she said, inquir- 
ingly, after mutual salutations. 

Mr. Holland smiled, quizzically. ‘I left 
| them all very comfortably established on the 
hill. My present purpose is to ascertain if Miss 
| Thornley is at home.” , 

‘Oh, certainly,” answered Sadie, with a curi- 
ous little feeling of confusion, which she paused 
| not to explain to herself. “I hope you have 
all had a pleasant day,’ she continued, some- 
what hurriedly, for Mr. Holland did not speak, 
but stood playing with some spears of grass, 
| his eyes upon her. 
| “IT, for one, should have enjoyed it much 
| more, but for the fear that inadvertently I of- 
| fended you, Miss Thornley. I beg pardon for 
| making a request greater than my short ac- 
quaintance with you warranted.” 
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“O Mr. Holland, if you thought me offended 
because I declined your offer of escort, you are 
mistaken.”’ ‘ 

“Il am glad to hear it. I leave here shortly, 
and I should have been sorry to go thinking 
you displeased with me.” He paused for a 
moment, and then said: ‘I have very little 


reason to suppose that you care anything for | 
| ing near the completion of the third month of 


me; but I cannot leave without telling you 
that I love you; you must know that. I have 
watched your sweet, unselfish life, until I know 
there is no other woman in the world that can 
be to me what I long for you to be. Sadie, can 
you be my wife?’ 

Sadie’s heart had beat fast and faster ever 
since Mr. Holland began to speak. Now as 
she stole one glance into the handsome, earnest 
face above her, one glance ere she drooped her 
flushed face and misty eyes ; she knew that she 
loved Everett Holland, and that the firm hand 
Jaid upon her own was the one she would wish 
to hold henceforth on her life’s journey. 

How merrily Mr. Holland’s laugh rang out 
when she told him she had at first deemed him 
a suitor of Miss Aurelia’s. ‘‘ That explains 
some things. Now will you refuse to ride with 
me?’’ 

**O Miss Sadie, you ought to have gone with 
us; we’ve had a splendid time!’’ exclaimed 
Ella and Louie, running to meet Sadie as she 
returned from a long drive. 

“Tam glad to hear it, dear; but I have had 
a pleasant time too.” 

It would be difficult to say whether Mrs. 
Thornley or Mrs. Van Doren was the more 
surprised when they came to know the turn 
matters had taken. Mrs. Wheeler prided her- 
self on her penetration, and “knew just how 
it was from the beginning.’’ Miss Aurelia 
wisely kept her own counsel, though occasion- 
ally venting her contempt against ‘‘ these quiet 
people with sneaking ways.”’ 

***Spects she means herself,” said Naney, 
who happened to overhear ; all but de quiet.” 

‘And to think,” said Mrs. Thornley, “‘it all 
came of our taking boarders!” But Maple- 
wood never received any more “‘ boarders.”’ 


—>-o 


ON TEACHING CHILDREN. 


OF all the duties that fall to our lot to dis- 
charge on earth, there is not one that is more 
important or involves higher responsibilities 
than that of teaching children; for, as a few 
strokes of a spade at a river’s source might 
have the effect of widely altering its course 
and ultimate destination of its waters, and the 
whole face of the country through which it 
passes, SO may an apparently trifling error of 
management on the part of parent, nurse, or 
teacher, especially if it be allowed to recur 
again and again, be instrumental in lending an 
unhappy color and complexion to a child’s 











future life and deeds, and its dealings with 


others. 

A child’s education should commence in the 
cradle, for even the tender germ of an infant’s 
mind is able to receive impression long before 
we imagine that it is capable in the slightest 
degree of understanding either sound or ges- 
ture by aid of ear oreye. A child that is draw- 


its life will smile and crow an answer to its 
mother’s kindly smile and chirrup, causing 
her to thrill with the unspoken thought, ‘‘ He 
knows me;’’ and it will gaze with unflinching 
pertinacity on any spot of light that affords a 
glittering contrast to the semi-gloom of every- 
thing else that surrounds it. What better 
proof can we have that appeal may now be 
made to the infant’s senses, whose powers are 
increasing with its growth? Entirely dormant 
they have never been, for that an infant but 
newly born will grasp your finger when you 
place it within its tiny palm is an infallible 
sign that it has come into the world in fall 
possession of its senses. And then again, the 
fear that even the youngest infant will show 


| of falling is a proof that the faculties which it 


is our duty to train are already in action, and 
fully capable of being influenced for right or 
for wrong, for good or for evil. 

First of all, accustom a child from its earliest 
hours to rely implicitly on your love and care, 
and on your spoken word. To do this you 
must so govern yourself—and how few can do 
so!—that your manner to all around, as well 
as to the child himself, may be kind and gen- 
tle, firm and equable. Then, if your child is 
in pain, assure him by pleasing looks and lov- 
ing words and acts that you will ease his pain 
if it be possible to do so; and when he finds 
that bodily comfort is the result of what you 
have been doing for him, accompanied by 
soothing sounds and smiles, he will soon learn 
to associate these with the relief from pain, 
and gradually begin to grow trustful and pa- 
tient. If he be fretful without real cause—and 
you will soon learn to distinguish the ery of 
anger from the wail or quick reiterated ery 
that denotes pain—let your tone, words, and 
acts be such as to lead the child insensibly to 
perceive that something he is doing is causing 
you to abstain regretfully from treating him 
with your usual loving manner, and to earn 
your smile once more he will try to be good 
again, and thus be led to subdue his rising 
temper. Again, let strict performance attend 
on every promise, whether of reward or pun- 
ishment, and you will thus compel your child 
to rely on your word, and to know that when 
once the fiat has gone forth, neither recall nor 
alteration can possibly follow. By these sim- 
ple means, if carried out with undeviating 
strictness, you will inculcate ineffaceable hab- 
its of obedience, reliance, self-command, pa- 
tience, affection, and a sense of justice, which 
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are the foundations of a good, “gentle, and | 
happy life. Aud even more than this, you are | 
endowing your child with an unerring touch 
stone that will enable him to test the absence 
or presence of these qualities in others. 

Thusdimly and imperfectly may be shadowed 
forth the simple methods by which the elements 
of sound moral teaching may be conveyed toa 
child’s mind. In addition to these, care should 
be taken to inculeate as soon as possible the 
existence of an all-powerful, all-seeing Being, 
who watches every act and comprehends every 
thought—protecting and providing for the re- 
quirements of the child’s earthly guardian as 
well as the child itself, who bas been accus- 
tomed to look only to the lesser power of man 
for protection and care. It is not difficult to 
convey an idea of God's power to a child’s 
mind in terms suitable to its limited power of 
comprehension. One way of arriving at the 
desired end is to point out the effect of an in- 
visible agency that he can feel but not see, as 
the movement of the branches of a tree which 
is caused by the wind, and show him that their | 
aang : 
motion is not voluntary, but is produced by a 
cause that is neither apparent nor visible. 
| 
| 











Then, again, a child’s face is often an unmis- 
takable index to his thoughts and intentions, 
and may be read by the mother especially 
without much trouble, and a few happy reve- 
lations of what is passing in his mind, when | 
he has given vent to no utterance or act by 
which he is accustomed to communicate his 
thoughts and wishes, with some lessons on the 
power of things unseen, as we have already 
indicated, will do much to aid him in his con- 
ception of the existence and power of an unseen 
Deity, who is ever present while we are uncon- 
scious and careless of His presence—ever see- 
ing us, hearing us, and protecting us, when we 
imagine that no eye save our own can see our 
acts, no ear save our own can hear our words, 
no arm save our own be raised to avert the 
danger that may be threatening. 

As bodily strength and vitality increase, 
there will arise in the child’s mind that con- 
sciousness of inherited dominion over the brute 
creation that possibly operates in childhood to | 
make us do many cruel acts to things that are | 
weaker than we are, and which we can crush | 
with impunity. A child who will inflict horri- 
ble torture on flies and insects—and there are 
few who will not—must be convinced of the 
wrongness of the act by an appeal to his own | 
sense of pain, and the lesson judiciously taught | 
is seldom without its good effect. 

By a combination of all these things, moral | 
teaching rightly begun may be happily matured, 
and the basis laid of a sound superstructure of | 
love towards God and man, one’s duty to the | 
Almighty, and one’s duty towards all neigh- 
bors, on which hang all laws divine, and on | 
which all human laws should hinge. | 
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For the minor but “highly important lessons 
in cleanliness, order, neatness, and the ameni- 


| ties of life, recourse must be had to example, 


for example is the only thing that will effect 
the desired teachings. If you are cleanly in 
person, orderly, neat in attire, and civil, polite, 
and respectful toall around you—whether high 
or low, rich or poor—your child will model its 
conduct in these respects on yours, and early 
exhibit the goou qualities that he has seen in 
yourself, always provided that you further the 
good work that is going on by insisting that 
he shall have a place for his books, his paint- 
box (when old enough to have one), and all 
the toys that he may own, and put each in its 
place when done with. And when old enough 
to have a separate sleeping-room, or to share 
it with another, he should be compelled to 
keep it in comely order and neatly fold the 
clothes that have been taken off for the night 
or changed in the day. But, as it is with the 
parent, so it is with the child—as the example 
is that is set by the former, so will be the con- 
duct of the latter; for, as bad habits cannot 


| beget good ones, so is it equally true that good 


habits cannot fail in inducing the like in those 
before whom they are constantly exhibited. 
In the nursery, too, must begin the culture 
of the mind. Even toys may be made the 
means of conveying right ideas of form, a 
correct notion of and taste for color, and a 


| knowledge of the elements of all learning. 


No nursery should be without its box of lange, 
carefully-printed letters on blocks of wood 
with which the elder children will soon teach 
the last new-comer its alphabet—indeed, long 
before one would suppose that it is capable of 
acquiring it. A box of geometrical bricks of 
wood will give a child an early notion of forms, 
such as the circle, triangle, and square, and 
the combinations that may be formed by put- 
ting together several regular angular figures 
such as the two last named. Good pictures of 
common objects and incidents in every-day 
life should be found on the walls of every nur- 
sery, and a card exhibiting primary tints, and 
their secondary and tertiary combinations ; 
and, if the last ean be procured in the form of 
a strong and durable dissected puzzle, so much 
the better. The abacus, or calculating frame, 
with its colored beads strung on stout wire, 
may be called into action to teach even a child 
of very tender years to count, while a slate 
and a blunt slate-pencil will do no harm, but 
be useful to call forth the child’s power of 
imitating the shape and form of simple letters 
and figures. Such, in judicious hands, may be 
| made the means of teaching a young child the 
bare rudiments of knowledge; so that, to use 
the words of old Lily, the grammarian, ‘‘he 
may be brought past the bitterness of his 
learning,’’ even before he is conscious that 
“lessons” have begun. 
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THE “BLOW UP.” 


BY LEON. 








“SHALL we go to the cliff to-day, Bertie? I 
believe you like that way best.”’ 

I was surprised at the proposition, for Eleanor 
Goodrich was particularly averse to mountain 
scenery, and more particularly to rough and 
dangerous-looking roads. But, taking it as a 
matter of good-will towards myself, I very 
gratefully replied that we would, if Ruth, my 
elder sister, did not object. Ruth, as usual, 
loitered behind; not through a romantic desire 
to contemplate the woodland scenery in soli- 
tude, but because Ruth was a poor equestrian, 
and rode arather tame charger. The question 
was propounded when Ruth had come up, and 
the reply being a pettish ‘‘I don’t care where 
you go,’’ Eleanor and I dashed off in high glee 
along the cliff ruad, Eleanor, however, keeping 
the inner track. My companion chatted gayly, 
and seemed in excellent spirits, and making 
unusual exertions for my entertainment, when, 


| 
| 


| t0.°° 


in turning a sharp angle of the road, we came | 


unexpectedly (to me at least) upon Harold 
Goodrich and Guy de Vere, a brother and 
cousin of Eleanor’s, also Albert Pierpont, all 
accoutred in hunter’s garb and paraphernalia, 
looking too quiet and expectant not to have 
been stationed there fora purpose. The pur- 
pose was soon explained. They had founda 
grotto, a beautiful grotto, they said, and a most 


appropriate spot for the annual exhibition of | 


our literary society. 

“We will have twenty visitors where we 
would have but one in the old brick school- 
house,’’ said Harold. ‘The place is a little 
rovgh as yet, but we can soon remedy that.” 

“Oh, yes!” echoed Albert, the most indolent 
of idlers, ‘‘ we ’ll soon remedy that.’ 

We all followed as Harold led the way, 
through bush and briers, to the expected grotto, 
I picturing in my fertile imagination a spacious 
hall of granite, argent-like walls, ornamented 
with glittering stalagmites and stalactites, to 
say nothing of the vague fancies floating dimly 
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an idle toy to every petty breeze, while I en- 
vied Harold’s superior self-command and ac- 
complished indifference. 

Albert struck a match upon a huge black 
rock, lit a tallow dip, and, entering a black- 
looking aperture gaping grimly at our feet, 
soon disappeared from view. After tarrying 
for-some moments he returned, reporting that 
we might ‘‘come ahead.” 

“Goodness !’’ exclaimed Ruth, ‘‘do we have 
to go in there?” 

“Certainly,’’ said Albert, coolly ; ‘‘ of course ; 
come ahead.’’ 

But Rath stood irresolute. 

“I’m not afraid,’’ said Eleanor, with osten- 
tatious bravery; but her step was cautious, 
and there was some pretty little screaming at 
intervals. 

We descended a very high step—about five 
feet—in the outset; then, winding through a 
dim, narrow passage, entered a small black- 
walled room, lit up with three tallow candles. 
Bah! this was the grotto, the “ beautiful grot- 
I looked up at the bare black walls in 
silent disappointment. 

‘**Isn’t ita spiendid place for our exhibition ?”’ 
said Harold, exultantly. ‘So cosey and ro- 
mantic !’’ 

“Cosey !’’ I repeated, but indignation kept 
me silent. 

‘*This,”’ said Guy, laying his hand upon a 
projecting rock, upon which trickled from 
above a stream of muddy water, ‘‘this will be 
the presidential chair.”’ 

“Humph!’’ I ejaculated, “I should beg to 
be excused from all the honor such a seat as 
that would confer.”’ 

“Pray, Bertie, dear, don’t decline an honor 
that is not likely to be offered you,”’ said Miss 
Ruth, who never allows an opportunity of 
snubbing me to escape ; not from any ill-will, 
for she knows her raillery rarely fails to put 
me ina good humor; but Ruth is the wit of 
the family, and must needs keep up her repu- 


| tation. 


Well, after the opinion of each member of 


| the party had been discussed, weighed, and 


through my brain, of beautiful wreaths of | 


crystalline phenomena, unlike anything here- 
tofore dreamed of, even in the great mammoth. 
But my imagination was ever a precocious 
faculty, and always ran ahead of the hounds; 


| 


so, earnestly soliciting her to keep the peace a | 
| construct a chandelier of some sort; Ruth and 


few moments, I prepared to dismount. Harold 
lifted me from my horse in as decorous and 


| 


unimpressive a manner as though we were the | 


most commonplace of friends, and not true 
affianced lovers as we were ; while I, impulsive 
and artless, cannot possibly prevent the treach- 
erous rose-tint from deepening upon my cheeks 


upon his slightest touch. This was a source | 


of great mortification tome. I hated the weak- 


adjudged, the majority decided in favor of the 
grotto, and, before separating, came to an un- 
derstanding in regard to the necessary repair- 
ing adornments of our future Parthenon. Har- 
old and Guy were to make the benches ; Albert 
was to plaster up the,leaks and holes, and 


| I were to furnish a carpet, or raise funds suffi- 


cient to buy one, and make it ourselves; and 
Jennie a table and lamp. All agreed it would 


| be best not to call in any assistance outside of 


ness that fluttered its sacred colors to the winds, | 


our party more than was absolutely necessary, 
as ‘‘too many cooks’’ never fail to “spoil the 
broth.”” And so the Pythagoreans separated. 
Eleanor and I dashed around the acute angle 
in high glee, while Ruth paced leisurely be- 
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hind. The young gentlemen, with guns on ideas, so covered up with rubbish as to be 


their shoulders and dogs at their heels, trudged 
the nearest way across the fields. 

A few evenings after, I rode over to Mr. 
Goodrich’s to get the dimensions of the grotto, 
which Harold had taken, so as to be sure about 
the measurement of our carpet. I found Har- 
old and Guy at work on their benches. 

“Why, they are too long, are they not?” I 
asked. They were at least ten feet. 

“Oh, no, I guess not!’’ said Harold. ‘The 
room is forty-two feet ; that will leave an aisle 
of ten feet through the centre and six feet on 
each side next the wall.’’ 

‘But won’t it be troublesome getting them 
in?’ I ventured. 

“Oh, no! that will be an easy matter,’’ which 
argument was irresistible, coming from the 
grave lips of Harold Goodrich, whose wisdom 
I never dreamed of doubting. 

We succeeded in disinterring an old carpet 
from amid rubbish of various descriptions in 
the garret, which answered our purpose very 
well. We found Albert there before us, plas- 
tering away at the holes and fissures in great 
tribulation. ‘*The darned stuff wouldn’t 
stick !’’ 

‘‘Perhaps he had made it too thin,” I sug- 
gested, by way of having something to say. 

‘*Perhaps he had; he didn’t know, he was 
sure; but guessed he ’d take it home and let it 
dry awhile under the kitchen stove; in the 
mean time make the chandeliers; his father 
had given him an idea about that from those 
used in the times of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob; or David and Solomon, he really didn’t 
know which; or perhaps it was William Penn 
or George Washington. It was some great 
man or men; or perhaps, indeed, it was a wo- 
man. Since he had come to think, he was 
quite sure it was Joan of Are. He had been 
reading a French history, or English, which- 
ever Joan belonged to, and his father gave 
him so much advice he got things mixed.” 

All this was said in so dry a manner that 
Ruth and I laughed outright, particularly 
Ruth, who had a secret penchant for the hand- 
some aristocrat, though we saw no particular 
wit or humor about it. 

We did not spread our carpet, the leaks be- 
ing unstopped, but rolled it up and placed it 
in a dry corner until Albert should have com- 
pleted his work, and,spent the remainder of 
the evening upon our Gazette, the editor-(or 
editress-) ship being placed in our hands pro 
tem. There was a scrawly article from Al- 
bert on ‘“‘Dogs,’’ about as pointless as was 
practicable ; a learned emanation on the “‘ Hu- 
man Understanding,’ from Harold; 4 racy 
‘Voyage to Hayti,”’ from Guy ; a sentimental 
effusion from Eleanor ; besides a pile of soiled 
foolscap from other contributors ; about fifty- 


scarcely discernible. 
It was the afternoon, the eve of which our 


exhibition was to come off, that Ruth and I 
| went down again to see about spreading our 


carpet. We found Albert again plastering 
away at the leaks. He had succeeded in mas- 
tering all hut the one above the presidential 
chair, so pread our carpet, while Albert 
ran hom y the plastering again. Harold 
and Guy svon came with their benches; but, 
after getting one of them into the entrance- 
way, they found it impossible to turn the angle 
with a bench six feet in length, much less ten. 
This was a terrible disappointment; but Har- 
old, who allows nothing to stand in the way of 
his will, said he would bring over some short 
plank and their dining-room chairs, with which 
they could construct a sufficient number of 
seats. He inquired confidentially after the 
Gazette. 

‘*It was very well,’’ I answered, ‘‘so far as 
copying the articles was concerned. As for the 
editorial, I coulin’t answer for that; Ruth 
says I shall write it, and I insist she shall, 
being the oldest. How it will come out isa 
question yet to be decided.” 

“You don’t mean to say the editorial is not 


| yet written?” exclaimed Harold, in dismay. 


**Not yet,”’ I replied. 

“Well!’’ he said, disconsolately. ‘I had 
the utmost confidence in the Gazette. I was 
sure it was in the right hands. It seems that 
everybody has the wrong work in this busi- 
ness.”’ 

I laughed. 

“Indeed, Bertie, 1 had thought better of you 
than that.’ 

I had taken a few steps up the mountain- 
path, but the reproach breathed in his tone 
touched me, and I turned to look at him a mo- 
ment. There was a look of latent scorn in his 
proud, fair face, and truth, stern and uncom- 
promising, in his deep gray eyes. The mis- 
chievous smile faded from my lips. 

‘‘Harold!’’ There was too much of a quiver 
in my voice. It was always so when I thought 
Harold was displeased with me. How very 
foolish I was! It was his turn to smile now. 

‘“‘That name sounds very sweetly upon your 
lips, Bertie.’’ 

“Pshaw!’’ I exclaimed, impatiently, and 
proceeded with a quickened step up the bluff. 

We were to meet at seven. There would be 
a goodly company at the grotto, Harold had 
said, a great number being attracted by the 
novelty of the thing. At five I was dressed 
and seated at my writing-desk, digging away 
at the editorial. Ruth, as usual, had gained 
the day. In one hour it was completed, and 
the best piece of authorship I ever executed. 
I have found it always the case, one’s faculties 


six articles, | think, containing about fifty-six | develop better under a pressure; the greater 











THE ‘‘BLOW UP.’’ 


aa’ 





the pressure, the stronger the power of meet- 
ing it. 

“Ah!” I soliloquized, over my flashy edito- 
rial, ‘‘ had fortune frowned upon me, what a 


name might I have written upon Fate’s book! | 


Ease and Indolence are not favorable to the 
Muses, nor the nine to them. Necessity anda 
stern demand for action alone generates the 
requisites of fame. Well, indeed, might the 
celestial monitor reserve for his parting in- 
junction to the pilgrims, ‘Beware, lest you 
sleep upon the enchanted ground.’’”’ 

“What are you sitting there for said 
Ruth’s reproving voice. ‘‘It is time now we 
were there, if we want any seats.”’ 


oo 


Well, in the course of three or four hours | 
our “‘blow up,’’ as Albert called it, was accom. | 


plished; and how near Albert came to the 
truth, we shall see. There was a quantity of 
horses hitched all over the hillside, and some 
buggies and carriages at the foot. I could not 
forbear smiling as we passed Harold’s and 
Guy's benches, and heard the conjectures con- 
cerning them. 


descended into the sacred precincts of the Par- 
thenon. The passage was lit up, and a carpet 
of moss placed upon the damp floor. 
difficulty in procuring seats, so crowded was 
the Parthenon. 

There was a terrible clatter of tongues when 
Guy de Vere, recording secretary, arose to call 
the roll. 
and, seeing the confusion was in no wise di- 
minished, called out with mild force, ‘‘ Atten- 
tion!’ The clatter continued. ‘Attention !’’ 
he repeated, with a degree of asperity. 

*“Absent,’’ said a pert chap on the front 
bench, which so increased the uproar that Guy 
became vexed, and, striking the desk with his 
ferule, by way of enforcement, called out in 
his most commanding tone, ‘‘Order! order !’’ 

**T don’t think he’s here either,” cried the en- 
couraged youngster, above the din of laughter. 

**Jack,’’at length said Guy to a sturdy-look- 
ing son of Erin sitting near, ‘‘ put that urchin 
out.’’ 

Jack arose to obey; but the pitiful ‘‘I’ll be 
guiet,’’ of the conquered juvenile settled matters 


with the easy-going Guy, and, quiet restored, | 


he proceeded to call the roll uninterrupted. 
This concluded, the president arose. ‘ La- 
dies and gentlemen: We meet here this pleas- 


ant evening for the laudable purpose of enter- | 


taining the citizens of this enlightened vicinage 


with an open session of our time-honored Py- | 


thagorean society ; this being the Seventh an- 
nual exhibition of that respectable body. We 
meet, my friends, as we have never met before ; 
within the imperishable granite walls of a 
beautiful grotto.” 

At this interesting point Albert’s treacherous 
plastering gave way, letting down a perfect 
sluice of water and lime upon the devoted head 


The doorway had been en- | 
larged, and stone steps placed by which we | 


We found | 


He took a cool survey of the room, | 


| of our president; one unmannerly fragment 
| lighting on his nose ; another striking the lamp 
and shivering the giass into a thousand pieces ; 
the flame blazed high, and flickered and popped 
threateningly ; it was too much for our timor- 
ous president, who hastened to place himself 
in the corner most remote from the fearful 
laugh. Ladies screamed and wanted to be 
taken home; gentlemen growied, and Harold 
Goodrich, with a face pale with wrath and in- 
| dignation, strode up to the lamp, turned the 
flame down, and, standing before the dripping 
water, spoke to the now quiet audience. 

**Some of you actasif you were beside your- 
| selves. Shall we allow this little incident to 
mar our proceedings ?”’ 

Cries of ‘‘No! No!” 

“Is a president who deserts his office upon 
so trivial an occurrence worthy of his honor- 
able position ?”’ 

“No; confound him!’’ was the 
response. 

‘Then who shall we elect ?”’ 

“Goodrich !’”’ from every quarter. 

“That willdo, my friends. Thank you forthe 
intended honor, which, I conclude, authorizes 
me to appoint in my stead our esteemed and 
worthy friend, Doctor Dupuy.’’ 

Doctor Dupuy took the vacated chair, and 
the requisite preliminaries were gone through 
with decorously, when our quondam president 
came forward and begged leave to say a few 
words. His few words were a tedious and pro- 
| lix apology, which threatened to extend far 
into our prescribed hours, had not Doctor Du- 
puy interrupted him. 

“Mr. Jordan,”’ he said, ‘1 beg you will either 
shorten your address, or defer the conclusion 
| until some other time. We are’ behind time 
now.” 

“Certainly, Mr. President; but one word 
more’’— 

‘*Five minutes, sir!’’ 

‘Yes, sir. As 1 was saying,’ proceeded Mr. 
Jordan, for about ten minutes. 

“Your time is up, sir,’’ said the president, 
‘‘and has been for seven minutes.’’ 

““Well,’”’ spoke Jordan, viciously, “‘what I 
was going to say is this: if you will dispense 
with that plagued coal-oil lamp, I’! resume 
the chair.”’ 

“‘T guess nobody has asked you yet,” said 
that precocious youngster on the front bench. 

A tap of the vice-president’s ferule, and that 
was all the reply Mr. Jordan received. 

Harold opened the debate. He has an ex- 
cellent delivery, and a flow of language that 
astonished me. I had never heard him speak 
before. Cool and self-possessed as he always 
is, there was too much of the dispassionate in- 
difference of a lecturer. One continued flow 
of beautiful words, like Pope’s elegant poetry ; 
but no sudden bursts of eloquence—no warm- 
ing with the subject. I wondered, half petu- 


significant 
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lantly, if there was anything could ruffle that 
imperturbable passiveness; and felt relieved 
when he was through, and a boisterous young 
Cicero, whose voice had the clang of a bell, 
and whose gestures threatened to sweep the 
crowd before him, arose to reply. He was 
quick-witted, though not possessed of the pro- 
found analytical powers of Harold. He made 
sad havoc with the elegant rhetorical flour- 
ishes, the similes, hyperboles, and what not. 
Claflin followed with a conglomeration of 
quotations, and weak attempts at argument, 
breaking off in sudden forgetfulness, ‘‘My 
worthy competitor,’’ a pause; that evidently 
was not the word, “‘compeer,’’ another long 
pause, in which he twisted the ring upon his 
little finger, took it off, studied it earnestly, as 
if hoping thereby to stimulate his memory ; 
then placing it back, apparently upon the verge 
of giving up the ship, when some one suggested 
‘‘colleague.”” His face cleared instantly, and 
snatching up the word, he proceeded. He was 
soon aground again, however, and, receiving a 
few warning hisses from the front bench, con- 
cluded with speed. The thought of Jerrold’s 
tipsy gentleman came into my mind, who, after 
scraping the door an hour with his key, ex- 


the key-hole!’ and I had much ado not to | 


laugh outright. 

Albert next had the floor. His speech was 
a mangled heap of murdered tropes and meta- 
phors and tag-ends of literature. 
scraped together all the dim and scattered rec- 
ollections of rhetoric, logic, and philosophy, 


which side of the question they belonged. He 
made several efforts at perpetrating a syllo- 
gism, but forgot the terms ; groped awhile amid 
the abstruse German sciences, made an aimless 
dive at metaphysics ; and at length, cutting his 
first sign of an argument in two, made a pun 
and sat down. 

There was a suppressed chuckle from Doctor 
Dupuy—about the only one of the “enlight- 
ened citizens’’ undazzled by Albert’s display 
of learning—and Albert smiled complacentiy, 
attributing it to his second-rate pun. 

Robinson, I believe, was the gentleman’s 
name who followed. He was a young man of 
fine personal appearance, and the audience was 
on the gus vive for something unusually brilliant. 
But, after a few preliminaries, he suddenly be- 
came confused. “It is very provoking,’’ he 
said, vexedly, ‘‘this grotto must contain re- 


mains of the mystic Lethe, that so many of us- 


seem beset with forgetfulness. I had an argu- 














made that night. Perfect in originality and 
faultless in spontaneous grace and elegance, 
he forgot his own identity, and all the beauti- 
ful thoughts that had deserted him while ab- 
sorbed in his own personality, now returned. 

There was another speaker, and by this time 
the disputants waxed warm, and when the 
debate was at its highest pitch, and one after 
another arose for a second speech, Harold's 
calmer, dispassionate manner shone out to 
great advantage. Amid the restless chafing 
of the disputants, he alone was calm, and 
marked with a subtle cunning the errors of hot 
haste; and where anger made blunt truth a 
discourtesy, uttered in ungentle tones, calm 
and mild reason, even though in error, caught 
advantage from urbanity. 

I experienced a little thrill of pride, marking 
the look of approval with which Doctor Dupuy 
listened to his cool, unresentful reply to the 
scorching attack of young Cicero. There was 
something 

“Of greatness in his looks 
That almost awed me.” 

Ruth and Iread the Gazette alternately. When 

we were through, and the closing address was 


| being made, Harold came to me, and, taking 
claims, ‘‘By Jove, some scoundrel has stolen | 


He had | 


up the Gazette said, indifferently :— 

‘That did very well, Bertie.’ 

I was expecting a warmer eulogium, and all 
my old disdain and resentment of his imper- 
turbable calmness returned. ‘‘ Very well in- 
deed! I won’t have it very well. If it’s no 
better than that, it’s abominable. I do think, 


| Harold, you can say some of the tamest things. 
but they were dim indeed, and undecided as to | 


You are a perpetual, immovable calm, and I 
don’t believe there is a particle of real, deep, 
earnest feeling about you.” 

He looked at me a moment with those deep, 
unreadable gray eyes of his, and, laying the 
paper upon my lap again, suddenly arose, 
crossed the room and sat down by Ruth, imme- 
diately entering into conversation with her. 
I was angry and dashed the paper upon the 
floor, notwithstanding curious eyes were upon 


| me. The reasonable thought uppermost in my 





| mind just then was, ‘I don’t care for anything, 


and I wish I was dead.” 

As I was leaving the hall—the meeting over— 
Harold caught my hand in a firm, detaining 
grasp, and placing it upon his arm, held it 
there, notwithstanding my sturdy resistance. 

‘‘ Bertie is going with me,”’ he said to Ruth, 
as we passed. 

“Very well,” said Ruth, chatting gayly with 
Robinson, intent upon a new conquest. 

There was always such an air of determina- 


ment—a strong one, too—but what has become | tion about Harold’s actions, that I seldom 


of it, 1am unable to explain.”” He turned dis- 
appointedly away, but when half way to his 
seat, turned suddenly back, and, with a light 
in his dark eye, exclaimed: ‘I have it now!’ 
and with that commenced, where he was stand- 


ing, and delivered the most eloquent address 


thought of resistance. He walked down the 
| hill silent and preoccupied, still holding on 
| firmly to my hand. I was silent too. The 
| passion had died out, and now the dull reac- 
| tion was upon me. And when he had lifted 


| me into the buggy, I shrank back with an utter 
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Sense of misery and helpless self-condemna- 
tion. . 

He threw back the top with quick, impatient 
gesture, and then turned to me, and fixing his 
eyes upon me, said: ‘‘ Bertie, 1 am going away 
to-morrow for an indefinite absence. I may 
not see you again before 1 leave.”’ 

He paused, for that miserable little heart of 
mine had throbbed all of its terror at thought 
of such a separation into my face, and flushed 
and fluttered there triumphant. I turned away, 
but too late. He stooped and looked into my 
face. A smile sprang to his lips. 

“Ah, it is not wounded vanity,’ he said; 
‘but you wrong me, Bertie dear, in thinking 
me void of deep and earnest feeling. Some 
day, perhaps, you will know how much I do 
love you.” 

There was such deep, passionate power in 
his voice that 1 lifted my eyes to his, and for 
once and forever I felt that his very soul was 
mine. 

“I was as gentle and undemonstrative as 
possible,’’ he continued, “‘repressing all out- 
ward manifestation of my affection, fearing to 
wound your tender susceptibilities. You are 
not so old, nor so experienced in self-govern- 
ment, and while I read so plainly, as I thought, 
that your heart was mine, I never fer a mo- 
ment doubted that it was equally plain to 
you how my only hope of earthly happiness 
was in your love. Promise me, Bertie, you 
will never think so meanly of me again ?”’ 

“TI never really thought it,” I replied; ‘I 
was angry, and hardly knew what I was say- 
ing—and you look so indifferent sometimes, 
Harold. But I promise.’’ 

There was such a roguish gleam in the gray 
eyes, I knew there was mischief brewing back 
of them. With a broad sparkle in his eye and 
half exultant smile, he suddenly dropped the 
lines, and, taking me in his arms, kissed my 
lips and cheeks so vehemently that I was really 
alarmed. 

“Harold!” I exclaimed, indignantly, 
should like to know what you mean.”’ 

He dropped me and took up the lines again. 
‘* That is for you to remember me by,”’ he said. 


sey 


We were at home. Ruth was standing upon 
the veranda talking to Albert and Mr. Robin- 
soa in the moonlight—at least to Robinson ; 
Albert seemed to be de trop. 

As they all walked down the pavement to 
the gate, I heard Albert mutter aside to Har- 
old: ‘It was all that confounded ‘Blow up,’ 
and I’m done with speeches and Pythagorian 
tomfooleries !’’ 

Ruth heard too, and said, with a laugh: 
‘Come in, Bertie,’’ and we went in. 


oe 


LEARN the art of entertaining yourself and 
others wisely. 
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A SIGH. 


BY ALFRED A. STELLE. 








THE labor and care of the day are past, 
Along with its joy and pain, 

And the merry children have gone at last, 
And all is quiet again. 

And here. as now, in silence, I ponder, 
And dwell on the days gone by; 

Down deep in my heart I silently wonder 
If weal will always be nigh. 

The cold winds on the barren hills whistle, 
And murmur with desolate moan, 

And bend down the shrub and the thistle, 
In loneliest nook alone. 

Thus doth low lie my heart in its pining, 
Meeting the beat of the storm; 

Sad, but calm in its anxious divining, 
It rests on a lovely form. 


Love, dost thou drive a foe unto reason, 
Burd’ning thy victim with gloom ? 

Binding his spirit in niggardly treason 
With that which his soul should resume ? 

Oh, love of my soul, I am dying for thee, 
For that thou never dost give, 

And which, if unlocked in its glory to me, 
Would bid me in gladness live! 

But never thy love shall ever descend 
To sweeten or gladden my way; 

Alone in my path I must wearily tend, 
And vainly desire its play. 

Fair maiden, to thee I may perish 
Through all of life’s pondering day; 

But e’en unto the tomb I will cherish 
Thy memory fondly alway. 


THE LITTLE ONES. 


BY ANNA LINDEN. 





THE little ones—they come and go 
Out of this world of ours, 
Staying till heart-strings hold them close, 
Then fade and droop like flowers; 
While yearning hearts hold closer 
The treasures God has given, 
When the pale messenger has called 
To take them back to heaven. 


The little ones, so near to God, 
Unsullied and so fair ; 
How oft they turn from life’s dark cup 
Of blighting ill and care, 
And turn from earthly shelter 
To the loving Saviour’s breast ; 
And so the angels come for them 
To take them there to rest. 
One by one the tiny barques 
Float over death’s dark tide, 
To join the white-robed cherub throng 
Upon the other side ; 
While human hearts grieve wildly 
O’er each fair, sleeping one, 
Striving to say, ’mid grief and tears, 
“Thy will, not mine, be done.” 
So they are borne away to rest— 
Home jewels pure and sweet— 
Fair buds of hope and loveliness, 
With bright eyes closed in sleep; 
Gathered like early blossoms 





From the stormy shores of time, 
To bloom in fadeless beauty 
In that fairer, better clime. 
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BY JOSEPHINE ROBBINS FULLER. 





‘‘ MoLLIE, dear, will you go with me to the 
party to-night?” asked Mr. Eaton of his wife, 
in his most inviting tones, and with his sweet- 
est smile. 


“No, indeed, George,”’ she answered, sharp- | 
ly; “I’m a woman of domestic tastes, who | 


would enjoy the quiet of my own fire and the 


presence of my own husband, if he would only | 
give me the opportunity. 1’mnogadder. I’ve | 


always been a true and faithful companion to 
you. But you’re always trying to get away 
from me, just as if 1 was the pest, or something 
else as hateful.”” Mrs. Eaton put ona severely 
virtuous and a very reproachful air as she ut- 
tered this telling reproof, whose only effect on 
the renegade was to chase the smile from his 
features, and cause him to advance towards the 
door in the attempt to hasten his departure. 
But this constant wife intercepted his exit, 
by putting one hand on the door-latch and with 
the other motioning him back. Her whole ap- 


pearance was ludicrous enough, and could not | 


have been enticing to any husband. Her tall, 
gaunt, angular form was lengthened by her 
long, loose, dirty wrapper. Her thick, coarse, 
straight, uncombed, bushy hair was carelessly 
put behind her ears, and looked like the frayed 
end of a half-worn-out broom. One of her 
long, loose, pointed hands was curled round 
the latch like a fowl’s claw round the branch 
of a tree, whilst the other was flung out wildly 
in the air towards her imprisoned mate. Her 
thin, tightly-compressed lips were drawn down 
at the corners until her mouth imitated a 
bluish- white rainbow, and her little eyes 
sparkled with self-righteous indignation. 

** You shall see, sir,’’ exclaimed this pattern 
of perfection, ‘‘that I’m able to keep you to 
your post of duty. I supposed, two years ago, 
when you married me, that you were a good, 
Christian man; but since that time you’ve 


spent more than two dozen evenings from | 


home, and you know I never like to have you 
leave me a minute. I pine in your absence, 
even when you stay away all day at the store.”” 

“You know, my love,’”’ the gentleman an- 
swered, good-naturedly, ‘“‘that a village mer- 
chant with only one clerk is obliged to keep 
very busy during working hours.”’ 

“I say, sir, that a man’s business is to stay 


with his wife and take care of her, when he | 


has one.” 

Whether or no Mr. Eaton regretted the pos- 
session of such a treasure, we cannot tell. His 
look expressed only pure amusement, as he re- 
plied: ‘“‘My dear Mollie, when I innocently 
linked my destiny with yours, I had no idea 
that your apron strings were suspiciously 
long.”’ 

“Don’t you make fun of me, Mr. Eaton; 





MRS EATON’S EXPERIENCE. | me, your constant, loyal wife!’ And she 


| looked the very personification of enraged and 
injured virtue, 

| ‘* You forget,’’ he answered, seriously, ‘‘that 

‘even the manifestation of constancy may be 
carried to an extreme.”’ 

“Oh, you cruel, fickle man!’’ she returned, 
pathetically screwing up her mouth. 

**But do listen to reason,’’ spoke the gentle- 
man, in a coaxing tone. ‘It is really neces- 
sary that I should go to Mr. Allen’s to-night.’’ 

‘Of course,’’ was her sarcastic rejoinder. 

“You know that we both promised to be 
there, and I’m determined to keep my word 
in this instance,’’ said he, with firmness. 

“I say you sha’n’t, Mr. Eaton,” answered 
the irate woman. 

The unfortunate husband was perplexed. 
What should he do? Ought he to forcibly 

open the door, and, when once outside, make 
| good use of his heels in escaping from his con- 
| stant, loving wife, or should he resort to strata- 
gem? He wisely decided on the latter course, 
as he fortunately remembered some very plaus- 
ible reasons why he should go. He artfully 
plied her with these, until she consented to his 
| temporary absence. But he had no sooner 
gone, than, like the king of Egypt who had 
consented to the exodus of the Israelites, she 
| repented of her permission to allow him to de- 
part. She did not follow after him, however, 
but spitefully kicked over a chair, perhaps, for 
the moment fancying that this resistless piece 
_ of furniture was her delinquent spouse. 
| Then she sank down on a lounge, and bury- 
| ing her face in her hands, wept out of the very 
depths of her pity for her poor, neglected self. 
The more she tried to cry the more she could. 
So she cried and cried, until her eyes were like 
to water-spouts over a deep sea. Her strength 
was finally exhausted by this draining process, 
and she dispatched a servant for the family 
physician, with orders that the medical gentle- 
man should hasten to her aid. But the doctor, 
| who understood the peculiarities of her consti- 
tion, did not make his appearance at all that 
| night, but sent back word that if her symptoms 
| were no better, he would be there in the morn- 
‘ing. The afflicted woman had now new cause 
of irritation, and berated the servants, and 
| scolded about the doctor soundly. When Mr. 
Eaton came back, this self-sacrificing martyr 
to duty was very sick, and had only sufficient 
strength ieft to enable her to reproach him the 
rest of the night for his inconstancy and in- 
gratitude towards herself. 

He listened gravely, thoughtfully, silently. 
| Then she expatiated on the multiplicity and 
| acuteness of her various physical aches and 
| pains. What was the torture and the rack 
| compared with what she daily had to suffer? 
| After fairly wearing herself out with her up- 
| braidings, she suddenly experienced a revul- 
| sion of feeling towards her naughty spouse, 
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and fell to caressing him, calling him the best, | lady heard her patiently to the end. Mrs. 


the dearest, the kindest husband that ever 
lived. 

The gentleman bore this latter change to 
mild weather in the domesiic atmosphere with 
the same silence that he did the former whirl- 
wind. If the truth must be told, his love was 
fast dying out on this régime. He blamed him- | 
self for this, but how was he to help it? The 
qualities with which his brilliant imagination 
had invested her in the blissful days of their 
courtship, were now found to be mostly illu- 
sions, whilst she possessed grave faults that 
excited his disgust. He tried to think only of 
her perfections, but the unskilful woman al- 
ways kept these in the background by the plain 
light in which she constantly exhibited her 
blemishes. He thought he was marrying a 
mild, gentle woman, with a firm, decided will. 
Instead, she was cross, turbulent, and almost | 
destitute of self-control. He knew that she 
was no beauty, but he had fancied that her 
spirit was one of rare loveliness. Now he was 
undeceived, for her homely lips no longer fash- | 
ioned sweet words. Her small gray eyes and 
pug nose were often swollen with hysterical 
weeping. The smiles that had made bewitch- 
ing dimples in her cheeks during the haleyon 
days of their wooing, were now exchanged for 
unseemly wrinkles, ploughed by her withering 
frowns. In truth, although he did not doubt 
her possession of many virtues, she had faults, 
that to him were very annoying. And these | 
she so constantly kept before his eyes that, al- 
though he tried to be a faithful, loving spouse, 
and would not admit the fact to himself, her | 
unwise conduct, to call it by no harsher name, 
had estranged his heart from its proper fealty. | 
He avoided Mrs. Eaton whenever he could ; he 
did not realize how often he did this. Still less 
was he conscious how, in her mind, she mag- 
nified all his short-comings. 

Over and over again she reiterated to herself | 
that she was a despised and neglected wife. 
Iier cheeks were the channels of copious salt- 
water streams. And if it had not been for 
leaving poor, dear, wicked Eaton, she would 
have been glad to die. 

This was the burden of her conversation to 
Mrs. Ewing, a cheerful, chatty body, who 
called on her dolorous neighbor one sunshiny 
afternoon. It was easy for the most careless 
observer to see that Mrs. Ewing’s wedded life 
had been a very happy one. There were such 
glad sparkles in her eyes, such tender smiles | 
brightening her cheeks, such nameless, witch- 
ing graces in her bland, affectionate manner, 
without knowing why, one was almost irresist- 
ibly drawn towards her. 

Mrs. Eaton had several times fully resolved 
to perish a silent martyr to her husband’s cru- | 
elty, and had only told her secret griefs to 
nine of her feminine acquaintances before she 


opened her heart to Mrs. Ewing. The good | 


Eaton had concluded her recital with her usual 
salt-water shower, and with many sobbings 
that she expected would call forth a great 
deal of condolence and sympathy from her 
listener. Imagine, then, her surprise, when 
Mrs. Ewing, with no change of countenance, 
quietly asked :— 

“What have you done, since your marriage, 
to preserve his affection ?’’ 

** Done!’ echoed the complainer, in an amaze- 
ment that completely dried her tears. ‘‘ Done, 
indeed! What should Ido? Didn’t he prom- 
ise on our wedding day to love me forever? 
And, if he was a man of any principle, would 
he break that solemn pledge? I never sup- 
posed that I needed to make any effort to keep 
his love after I was once his wife. But, tell 
me, how have you managed with yor hus- 
band? for anybody can see that he adores 
you?” 

A proud smile lit up Mrs. Ewing’s face as 
she answered :— 

‘In the first place, I endeavor not to be too 
much in Mr. Ewing’s society. 1 think it very 
unwise for a married couple to be constantly 
together. The most dazzling beauty, the most 
brilliant wit, the profoundest and most culti- 
vated mind, the most perfect grace, all these 
lose their fascination by being continuously 
seen. Nature herself gives us an example of 
variety. She could not be so enticing, were 
she not always changing. Think for one mo- 


| ment of a sky that was a perpetual sunset, or 


an everlasting sunrise. Would we not weary 
of the monotony? Yet I have known women 


| with scarcely a charm who stuck as closely to 


the sides of their husbands as if they had been 
glued there. No wonder that their spouses so 
often tire of them. Now that isn’t the way I 
do. Whenever I detect anything in Mr. Ewing’s 
appearance that warns me he is in danger of 
being afflicted with the epidemic so common 
amongst modern husbands—I mean ennui of 
his wife—I immediately set about his cure on 
homeopathic principles. 1 give him my pres- 
ence in the smallest possible quantities, which 
I embellish to the utmost of my ability. In- 
deed, when in his society, I never neglect any 
adorning, either of body or mind, that can 
hide my defects or intensify my good points. 
I likewise always try to feel cheerful, and to 
wear a pleasant countenance. But I often 
find that my most effective charm is a judicious 
absence of myself from my lord’s eyes. And 
this, as a matrimonial rule, is subject to fewer 
exceptions than any other with which I am 
acquainted.’’ 

Mrs. Eaton looked scandalized. Little sparks, 
like those produced by striking together two 
pieces of flint, parted from her small gray 
orbs. 

*You’re a cold, cruel, hard-hearted wo- 
man !”’ she spitefully ejaculated. “Why, don’t 
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you know that when a man and wife love each 
other they can’t keep too close together ?”’ 

**T merely gave you my opinion, which you 
asked,’’ answered the lady. 

‘“‘T tell you again,’’ replied the melting dame, 
“that I can do anything except keep away 
from my husband, and his avoidance of me is 
killing me. How can you support Mr. Ewing’s 
absence a whole day at a time?”’ 

Mrs. Eaton's countenance wore such an as- 
pect of comical distress when she put this 


question that it was with difficulty her visitor | 
could keep serious enough to say, “I busy my- | 


self every moment that he is gone. Ido house- 
work and sewing. I read and think, too; for 
true companionship and sympathy can exist 
only between minds of equal capacity. I al- 
ways dress myself with great care before he 
returns%n the evening. Then I’m delighted 
to see that real pleasure comes into his face, 
and that his kiss is not at all mechanical when 
he greets me. If I did not perceive these 
tokens of pleasure in his appearance, I would 


excuse myself from his presence oftener than | 


I do.” 
Mrs. Eaton wore a very thoughtful air. ‘I 


wish I could act like you,’ she said; ‘‘but | 


I’ve no control over myself.’’ 

‘How, then, can you expect to influence 
another ?’’ queried her visitor. 

“Oh, I can’t tell! I only know that I love 
George,’’ sniffled the weak, fond woman. ‘Do 


you feel sure that I could win his love back,’’ | 


she questioned, after a moment’s pause, “‘if I 
should do as you say?”’ 

‘No, Lam not sure,’”’ responded Mrs. Ewing ; 
‘‘but I think the chances would be in your 
favor.” 

After another moment’s thought, Mrs. Eaton 
spoke with more than her wonted energy :— 

‘“‘T am determined to try your suggestions. 
I certainly can’t make matters worse.’ 

She did try. And Mr. Eaton, who was really 
kind-hearted, saw her judicious efforts, and 


began to feel an uncommon respect for the | 


woman he had for a long time considered both 
coarse and weak. It must be confessed that 
neither her strength of mind, delicacy, nor ca- 
pacity for loving was the greatest. Yet she 
was thoroughly magnetized by her husband, 
and Mrs. Ewing taught her the semblance of 
these other virtues. She likewise improved 
her mind, that she might be an attractive com- 
panion for his leisure hours. 

On the other hand, Mr. Eaton fortunateiy 


possessed a faculty of dissimulation ; so that,, | 


if his wife did not have the whole territory of 
his heart, he was able to persuade her that she 
did. She certainly no longer wearied him with 
her eternal presence, nor with her ceaseless 
upbraidings. Besides, she frequently accom- 
panied him to parties and other places of 
amusement. He always expressed his gratifi- 
cation at her attempts to please him and one 


| night, even when he could have found a good 
excuse for going away, he stayed at home 
with his Mollie. How happy she was! What 
a dainty flush was on her cheeks! Under Mrs. 
Ewing’s tuition she had learned a very wise 
and wholesome fear of disgusting her better 
half, and this gave to her usually rather blus- 
tering manner just enough of reserve to make 
her enticing toa refined husband. The gen- 
tleman was so charmed that he complimented 
her on her appearance as the majority of men 
might compliment each other’s wives or sisters. 
Mrs. Eaton was overcome with this civility, 
besides having a natural taste for tragic act- 
ing. She arose from her chair, and advanced 
towards him like a tragedy queen, with stream- 
ing eyes and hysterical sobbings. The gentle- 
man cast one wild, despairing thought on his 
nicely-starched shirt-bosom, then felt relieved 
on seeing her sink down into a chair at a con- 
venient distance from himself. He looked at 
her a moment in puzzled silence, wondering 
what she would do next. She dried her tears, 
said that she was nervous, and that she really 
believed he loved her. 
“Of course I do,’’ answered Mr. Eaton, 
‘‘and I hope you don’t fee! sorry about it.’’ 
Oh, no! but once I thought you didn’t.” 
** But I did.” 
“T’ll always try to make myself worthy 
your affection,’’ she sobbed. 
‘‘And you shall always have it, dearest.’’ 
From this time forth Mrs. Eaton felt satisfied 
| that she had her husband’s love; whilst Mr. 
Eaton, with a laudable effort, convinced him- 
self of his own conjugal felicity. And, in our 
| opinion, many more married couples might be 
| contented and happy, if they would only use 
common sense in their mutual intercourse, and 
| would firmly believe that their natures were 
adapted to each other. 


> 





ROSIN THE BEAU. 


LANG Synz, they say, Cupid one day 

Bethought him to play a game the old way, 

With the muscular Sir Sawney; 

Cuddling, the elf said, ‘‘ Sir’ to himself, 

“Lie him on a shelf till ye hae more pelf ;’”’ 
To be plain, 

More money and galore. 


Thus left alone, Cupid ochone! 

Lit out on a scone that was made by one 

Hitherto idle Miss Ya’n’ee. 

“No fit for wark ?"’ a thoctless raymark, 

“Begone, hours dark! nae buttonless sark,” 
Said the twain, 

“O’er scone an honey con amore.” 


The turn of affairs in after years, 
Brought Sawney heirs that to their forbears 
Attribute their muscles sae brawney, 
And still I trow the daughters know 
How to draw a beau, as statistics show 
A la Tartain, 
Wovers bonny as of yore. 





Stennis. 
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THE LAMP OF SAINT JUST. 


(Altered from the French of Frederick Soulie.) 





BY ROSE ASHLEY. 





THERE was a curious custom, continued al- 
most to the present century, which kept burn- 
ing, night and day, a magnificent silver lamp, 
in the venerable church of Saint Just of Nar- 
bonne. This lamp was suspended in the centre 
of the chureh, and at the right of the mauso- 
leum of Philip 4e Harde. It was fed always 


with an odorous oil, the purest that could be | 


extracted from the olive. To no ordinary 
keeping was the charge of this lamp confided. 
A young abbot was selected for the trust ; upon 


whom it devolved to keep it bright, and to feed | 


its unceasing fires. He was always chosen 
with a due regard to his fidelity and virtue. 
He was taught to feel a pride in the trust con- 
fided to him, and there is no instance on record 
of the keeper ever having proved unfaithful to 
his duties. But the best of guardians may be 
deluded. The most watchful dragon may be 
charmed to sleep. How the evil deed was ef- 
fected, tradition does not tell us; but, in the 
year 1704, the silver lamp disappeared—was 


| she recoiled in horror from the stranger. 


stolen by sacrilegious hands of those who had | 


but little sympathy with the feelings by which, 
in times long past, it had been decreed to this 
service. 
by another which carried with it little tempta- 
tion. A wax taper filled the place of the silver 
lamp, and still the light was made to burn 
constantly, without intermission, under priest- 
ly care and watch. But the charm of the one 
lainp was not found in the other. The spell 
perished in the sacrilege. The waxen taper 
excited no such admiration as the gorgeous 
lamp had done, and the policy of the practice 
ceased with the decline of its popularity. It 
was abolished, finally, somewhere about the 
year 1750. ‘There are still those living, how- 
ever, who remember well the ecustom—who be- 
held with their own eyes the burning of that 
consecrated taper, and from them I have been 


The more costly fabric was supplied | 
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entrance. He was feeble and small of person, 
and bore the common aspect of his paternity. 
He had the usual averted and unquiet eye, and 
exhibited, at the first moment, an eager anx- 
iety to read the faces and divine the purposes 
of his strange visitors. He was not alone in 
this curiosity. At the very moment when they 
darkened the threshold of his entrance, there 
emerged from an opposite door a young dam- 
sel, evidently suddenly startled from her slum- 
bers, and clad in a loose night dress hastily 
caught up. She ran forward hurriedly, and, 
without any show of that caution and delibera- 
tion which marked the proceedings of the old 
man, darted at once toward the young cavalier 
who led the intruding party; and, with joyous 
accents, hastily throwing her arms about his 
neck, she cried out :— 

‘‘Have you come at last, dear Ivez? Is it 
you? How have I waited and watched for you! 
I heard afar off the tramp of your horses.” 

But searcely had she spoken the words, when 
She 
had become conscious of the cold, hard cuirass 
which covered the breast of the cavalier. This 
was not the costume in which she expected to 
receive her lover. Besides, there was no em- 
brace of fondness and recognition answering 
to her own. She sunk back into a Seat, ex- 
claiming: ‘“‘Who is this? It is not Ivez.’”’ 

**No, indeed,’”’ said the stranger. ‘‘I am not 


| Ivez, of Cordova, that fine merchant of silks 


able to glean the particulars which led to the | 


adoption of this curious custom. The narra- 
tive which follows embraces the traditional 
history of this mysterious lamp. 

It was near the hour of midnight, on the 12th 
day of February, 1347, when a youthful cava- 
lier, not much more than nineteen, followed 
by four stout men-at-arms on horseback, was 
seen to stop suddenly before the dwelling of 
one Lubiano Marrichi. This wasa well-known 
Lombard merchant, settled in Narbonne—an 
old man who had been for several years estab- 
lished in the town, and was much esteemed by 
all its people. The nocturnal visitors not find- 
ing his door readily opened at their first sum- 
mons, prepared to force an entrance. The 
necessity for violence, however, was prevented 
by the timely appearance of Marrichi at the 

VOL. XCIV.—23 


and linen, who comes laden with presents for 
his betrothed, the fair Diana Marrichi.’”’ This 
was said with a knowing sneer. ‘You will 
find me a very different person. I am John of 
Lille Jourdain, and I come on no Jove mission, 
lassure you. Iam here to execute the com- 
mands of the King of France, fair lady.” 

“It is well,”’ said the old man. “ Retire, my 
daughter, to your chamber. I will do the hon- 
ors of our house for the Knight of Lille Jour- 
dain.”’ 

‘‘Ha! ha! very good!” replied the cavalier, 
with a brutal laugh; ‘‘ but we will spare you 
the trouble, old man. In fact, you have no 
house—not a chamber which you can eall your 
own. lam here to seize your house, to confis- 


_ cate your goods, and to take you yourself into 


custody.”’ 

‘By whose orders? What & my offence?” 

‘“‘By the orders of the King of France. See 
that you submit with proper grace. I am here 
to enforce submission.”” 

“You surely dream! You jest!’ cried Mar- 
richi, seizing the lamp at the same moment, 
and advancing to examine the face of the cava- 
lier, seeking to read in his features, if possible, 
some expression which would contradict his 
words. The sinile of scorn upon the face of 
John of Lille Jourdain seemed to confirm his 
hopes. “Ah! youare a mischievous boy. You 
would play a cruel game with the feelings of a 
poor old man. But beware! I have the pro- 
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tection of the town authorities. Remember, 
their soldiers already have had occasion to 
punish such pranks. They have given me 
their permit to conduct my business here as a 
merehant. For ten golden crowns | have their 
license. Retire, then, ere worse comes of it. 
Persist, and I give the alarm to the citizens, 
and they will make an example of you.” 
‘That! for your town and citizens,’’ was 
the insolent response of the intruder. ‘‘Seize 
him!’ he cried to his followers. ‘Seize and 
bind him, and let this Lombard trader know 
that we act under a higher authority. It is the 
pleasure, sirrah, of King Philip, to take you 


and your estates into his royai keeping. You | 
neither know your strength nor his, when you | 
dared to refuse your aid to the estates of Lan-* 


guedoc. Seize him, I say, and put your gyves 
upon him.”’ 

The soldiers instantly obeyed. The facul- 
ties of old Marrichi seemed paralyzed. He 
could still scarce persuade himself that what 
he heard was nota dream. He had been com- 
pletely surprised. The king kept admirably 
secret his intentions, till he could fall with cer- 
tainty upon his prey. There was now neither 
evasion nor escape. The miserable old man 


was entirely in the power of his lord, and that | 
was not the period when justice for the injured, | 
or sympathy for the feeble, ever prevailed to | 


arrest the arm of power, or cheek the aggres- 


sions of the tyrant. In this conviction, Mar- | 


richi ceased equally to entreat and to resist. 
His daughter, the fair Diana, forgot her own 
heart’s disappointment in the terrible surprise 
of the events in progress. She remained 
stunned and motionless at the side of her aged 
sire, as incapable to leave him as to assist. She 
no longer remembered her own condition, and 
that she stood in an undress which scarcely 
concealed the lovely proportions of her form, 
exposed to the gaze of the harsh cavalier and 
his brutal soldiers. The keen winds which 
swept through the open portals and into the 


apartment were unfelt ; and the coldness of the | 


marble upon which the thinly-slippered feet 
rested, conveyed no sense of chilliness or dis- 
comfort. Her consciousness was all in her 
heart, and that was given to the misery and 
danger of her father. It was only when the 
cruel leader of the party hurried the perform- 
ances of his followers, that she again found 
voice for utterance. 

“O father! what will become of us? To 
what are we doomed? Have mercy upon us, 
noble sir! Have mercy!’ 

“I'll tell you,” said John of Lille Jourdain, 
known long before for the fierce severity of his 
performances, “I'll tell you what the king’s 
mercy has decreed. Your father is doomed to 
meet the fate of all the Lombards in the coun- 
try. A deep, dark dungeon, from which there 
is no escape, into which comes no light, is to 
be his lodging place till the king’s pleasure 





grants his pardon, or gives him release some 
| other way.”’ 

‘Mercy! mercy!’ cried the giri. 

“And what is to become of my dwelling in 
| the mean time ?’’ demanded the old merchant— 
| ‘*my stores, my merchandises, my treasures’? 
| Deprived of my care, they will waste, they wili 

consume, they will fall into decay.’’ 
| “Give yourself no thought of your house, old 

man. From this moment we shall take charge 
of thekeys. As for your treasures, your goods, 
| your rich merchandises, I will answer for it 
that the commissioners of the king will leave 
nothing to waste or ruin upon which they can 
lay their hands.’’ 

‘Father of mercy !’’ exclaimed the aged mer- 
| chant, whose misfortunes fell too rapidly, per- 

haps, to suffer him to see at once, and in their 
full horror, the extent of the evil. ‘‘Can I hear 
| rightly? And what is to become of my child— 
| poor Diana? You surely will not harm her?” 

‘‘No; only expel her from the town with the 
other Lombard women,’’ was the cruel answer. 

‘‘Expelied from the town!’’ cried the aged 
sufferer, writhing in his bonds. 

‘*Yes, that is the decree,’’ was the answer, 
and uttered without any emotion. John de 
Lille Jourdain was of an iron nature, though 
soyoung. Heseemed greatly untouched by the 
agony of the parent and the wild and terrified 
demeanor of the young and delicate girl ; seem- 
ing really not to feel at all the destructive force 
of that decree of which he was the reckless 
minister. But the fearful significance of what 
| he said was immediately impressed upon the 

senses of Diana Marrichi, and her strength 
| came back to her with the consciousness of all 
| its cruel import. She rushed to the feet of the 
| cavalier, seized his gloved hands convulsively, 
| and cried anew for mercy. 

“Oh, be not cruel, my lord! Say it not, for 
the Divine mercy, say it not! Spare the old 
father, and leave his child in the dwelling 
where her friends alone may seek her out.” 

The entreaties were urged most vehemently, 
and with becoming pathos. It was not easy, 
_ even for one of such hard, impenetrable nature 
as John of Lille Jourdain to continue utterly 
insensible to pity with so lovely a pleacer at 
his feet. Diana was very beautiful, with all 
those peculiar traits of loveliness which make 
the charm of the Italian maiden. At that mo- 
ment her loveliness was particularly impres- 
sive. Her long black tresses, drooped in grace- 
| ful confusion over her fair and sweetly-rounded 
| shoulders ; while the loose garments which she 
| wore, suffered partial glimpses to his eyes of 
| one of the fairest and most sweetly heaving 
bosoms in the world. Her rich dark eye was 
one especially framed for the utterance of 
love’s fondest language ; yet, at this moment, 
they declared only the wilder energies of a 
_ character which had never before been required 

to suffer or to assert itself. John de Lille Jour- 
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dain was beginning to be sensible to her en- 
treaties, when he found his weakness rebuked 
by one of his followers. 

“By my faith, Sir John, we waste time. 
What have we to do with the girl or her 
friends? Let Ivez of Cordova look for her 
where he may. That is his business, not ours. 
We have enough to attend of the king’s busi- 
ness to-night, without looking after hers. Thir- 
teen more captives to take,as many houses to 
search and secure, and tears enough in all to 
keep us, if we let them, from finishing our 
work.”’ 

‘‘You are right, Pierre,’’ was the answer of 
the cavalier. 
yourself properly dressed and in readiness to 
accompany my soldiers to the confines of the 
town.”’ 

“At midnight, and in this bitter cold?” 
was the exclamation of the aged merchant. 
‘Would you kill my child? Have mercy upon 
her, young man; her youth, her tender years, 
her sex. Remember, you have had a mother; 
you have, perhaps, a sister—you may have a 
wife. Think of them, and be mercifal to the 
poor child, if you would have Heaven’s mercy 
upon anything of yours.’’ 

The daughter followed up this appeal with 
another. ‘‘Drive me not away,” she cried; 
‘‘not for the night, at least; leave me in Nar- 
bonne until the morrow, and I will bless you 
for the indulgence. I will not ask to remain 
within the house. I will crouch upon the steps, 


I will hold communion with none, and pray only | 


to wait for one friend’’— 

‘‘Ivez of Cordova,” said one of the men, with 
a grin. 

“Yes, for him—for Ivez of Cordova, my affi- 


anced, whom I looked to see before this hour. | 
I would wait for him this night only, and if he | 


comes not, grief and cold will have done their 
worst. My corse upon the threshold in the 


morning, will acquit you of the crime of hav- | 


ing been too merciful.”’ 
Even John de Lille Jourdain felt this appeal. 


She was still on her knees before him. His | 
manhood was shamed by the cruelty of his | 


duties. His heart was touched by so much 
beauty and so much distress. He looked upon 
his followers. They were silent. They seemed 
to share his sympathies. 
the required indulgence, and in another moment 
would probably have done so, when, as ill luck 
would have it, a sudden interruption took place, 
in the tramp of approaching horses. Still hop- 
ing for her lover's arrival, Diana started from 
her feet and rushed eagerly to the door. She 
was naturally followed by the men-at-arms, 
who formed a group around her at the entrance. 
The poor girl was again disappointed. A bril- 
diant glare of torches bespoke anybody but her 
absent lover. She hurried back into the house 
in season to escape the rude and insolent gaze 
of Galois of Baume—a well-known gallant, and 


“Go,” he said, to Diana, “get | 


He was about to yield | 


| achief of some authority. His keen eyes at once 
| deseried the party, and his voice was raised in 
comment, sufficiently loud for the ears of John 
of Lille Jourdain. There was an old feud, it 
| must be understood, between their families. 

| ‘“‘Ah! ha! my men,’’ were the words of the 
| new-comer. ‘We do not need to be told that 
| we are in the vicinity of the Sire of Lille Jour- 
dain. We know, too, for what particular du- 
| ties he is always chosen. Nothing ever touches 
| his heart, or prevents him following in the foot- 
steps of his father. It is a question, however, 
whether he would be so ready in the execution 
of the king’s commands, if these required of 
him only mercy and forbearance. God have 
pity on the victims! for they have none to 
hope for at the hands of man.” 

There was much in this speech to render ob- 
durate the heart of the pitiless cavalier. The 
same Galois of Baume had denounced his 
father, the Count of Narbonne, in order to de- 
prive him of the Lieutenant-Generalship. He 
would not—so the other thought—hesitate to 
fasten upon him the charge of disobedience to 
the king’s commands, should he show the 
mercy which had formed no part of his instrue- 
tion. The result was, that the fountains of his 
sympathy for the sweet pleader were frozen at 
their very source. He looked on her tears and 
| beauty now with equal indifference. He’ was 
| no longer in the mood to spare. He flung her 
| rudely from him, and bade his followers pro- 
| ceed in the execution of theirduty. Her prayers 





were in vain; and while one party seized upon 
the child, another tore away the father. The 
poor old man seemed to think of her only in 
the moment of separation. 

“Adieu, dear child, adieu! It is decreed, 
perhaps, that you will die before your father ; 
but be sure that he cannot long survive your 
loss and this humiliation.” 

While he spoke, a sudden change came over 
the girl; a concentrated strength seemed to 
infuse her soul and body alike. She suddenly 
darted from the grasp of her captors and stood 
erect, surveying them with looks of a fiery de- 
fiance and contempt. 

‘*But a moment ago, my’father, I had prayed 
for death rather than this exposure. But now 
I implore from Heaven the boon of life only. 
I feel that my prayer is heard ; I feel that Ishall 
live through this ignominy. Do not doubt, my 
father, that we shall have revenge, even though 
we lose both wealth and happiness.” 

John de Lille Jourdain gave no heed to this 
outburst of passionate sorrow, and her father 
looked upon it only as the wild ravings of a 
disordered intellect. Perhaps the confidence 
she expressed was only meant to allay his anx- 
ieties on her behalf. They were allowed no 
more. The violent hands were again laid upon 
the two. He was hurried to the loathsome 
| dungeon of a gloomy prison, hopeless of escape 
| or pardon, while the poor damsel, conducted 
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to the gates of the city, was ruthlessly expelled 
from its shelter—from hope, from home, from 
all that was precious to a young heart which 
lives only in hope and home. 





We pass over a long intervalin our story. It 


was about fifteen menths after the oceurrenee | 


of these events, and the Knight of Lille Jour- 
dain once more demands our attention. A 
change has come over his character. He ap- 
pears before us ina new light. He is no longer 
the stern aud cruel minister of a despotic will 
reckless of gentle usage, and scornful of the 
very first requisites of the code of chivalry. 
The rugged tyrant before, he is now the gentle 
lover, suing for her favors at the feet of the beau- 
tiful Rasselinde of Baume. 
ment, think of her, the poor girl whom he had 
so ruthlessly driven at midnight from the shel- 
ter of her home and the protection of her peo- 
ple? Alas, no! The sense of his own happi- 
ness filled utterly the depths of his heart. He 
was happy as such men can ever be happy in 
the gratification of a momentary desire. Inthe 
pleasures of the present, remorse or self-re- 
buke seldom finds its way to such a nature; 
and John de Lille Jourdain was the accepted 
lover of the loveliest of the maids of Baume. 
Even as he knelt he was pouring into her ears 
the story of his own fearless achievements and 
adventures, so wrought, however, in the exhi- 
bition of the bold and daring, and the suppres- 
sion of the mean and base—that the fond girl 
naturally regarded him as the mode! of all that 
was heroic, generous, and noble. In this faith 
she was encouraged by the approving smiles of 
his mother—the noble Isabella of Levis, who 
sat at a little distance from the youthful cou- 
ple, nourishing her own satisfaction as she be- 
held how great was theirs. The group was 
truly an interesting and beautiful one to him 
who could behold it without any regard to the 
past history of the parties. There was the 
fair and delicate young girl, never once dream- 


ing of the brutalities which had distinguished, | 
at an early period, the career of her soldier- | 


lover. She lay reclined in a massive arm-chair 
of richly-carved ebony wood, over which her 
white robes fell in the most graceful waves. 
The young lover at her feet was a strikingly 
handsome man, of a proud, military beauty, 
looking most charming when, as now, he ap- 
peared subdued by the smiles of beauty. His 
fine dark eyes were raised to hers with a look 
of equal tenderness and admiration. Her smiles 
were not withheld from him. Rasselinde was 
an artless maiden, who had not yet discovered 
that there might be a policy in concealing some- 
thing of her pleasure in the presence of her 
lover. She was quite too happy in being be- 
loved, to think of any feminine arts. She list- 
ened to his words of homage, not that she 
understood their import ; merely to see and hear 
the beloved, where one truly loves, is sufficient 


| must equally satisfy the two. 
Did he, at that mno- | 


| the loves of the young people. 


| satisfaction for the youthful heart. She found 
| a sufficient charm for her ear in the simple ac- 


cents of his voice, subdued to sweetness and 
sensibility by the subduing influence of emo- 


| tions which were quite as new to the soldier 


as they were precious to the maiden. John de 
Lille Jourdain had never been so happy, and 
he looked forward eagerly to a still greater de- 
gree of blessing. He thought of the morrow 
—of this, indeed, he spoke—which had been 
appointed for their bridal. The Lady of Lille 
Jourdain here interposed to spare the damsel 
the necessity of any answer. She could sport 
with her son’s eagerness and soothe the emo- 
tions of Rasselinde, while she said that which 
It had been her 
chief care to form this union, which had even a 
higher object than the simple gratification of 
By this bridal 
she not only cemented a union between the 
houses of Lille Jourdain and of Baume, but 
she terminated the deadly feuds which for 
many generations had been perpetuated be- 
tween their rival lords. As happy almost as 
the two lovers, for whoin she had thus toiled, 
she was scarcely conscious of the rapid progress 
of the evening. The sun suddenly sunk, and 
the twilight crept with its sweet ministry of 
calm upon the happy household. Never was 
there a lovelier twilight. The flowers were 
giving out their richest perfume; the sky 
was suffused with the most delicate tints; the 
song of birds was in unison with these—soft, 
tender, and unobtrusive. Nature, lavish al- 
ways of her bounty, seemed to offer happiness 
through the medium of serenity, and to beguile 
the passions by an atmosphere of beauty and 
repose. Insensibly these sweet and sacred in- 
fluences overspread our happy little group. 
The head of the lover drooped upon the knee 
of Rasselinde. Her fingers wandered through 
its dark masses of flowing, silk-like hair. In 
that delicious moment, drinking of the same 
founts of happiness, she thought nothing of 
the future, and he had forgotten al) the past. 
Even the present, which was in one respect 
full of occasions of thought, was obliterated 
from memory ; and though the awful wings of 
the plague still overspread, with raven terrors, 
the lovely valleys of Languedoc, sweeping away 
its people as the scythe of the mower sweeps 
down the fields of yellow grain; they, in their 
passionate sense of happiness, had lost all feel- 
ing of apprehension. The moment was an im- 
mortality tolove. They felt that they had never 
lived till now. John de Lille Jourdain in par- 
ticular, no longer the rugged man-at-arms, had 
quite forgotten, in the enjoyment of his own 
affections, that he had ever set his iron heel on 
the affections of another. 


But he was not thus allowed to forget. The 
delicious evening reverie, so grateful to all the 
parties in this noble household, was suddenly 
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interrupted. The massive door opening upon 
the great Gothic saloon in which they sat was 
abruptly thrown open. John de Lille Jour- 
dain, vexed at the interruption, rose instantly 
to see the intruder. To his surprise, he en- 
countered a lady whom he could not recognize, 
so closely was she shrouded in her veil. With 
something of rudeness in his tones, he demanded 
the cause of her intrusion. The stranger an- 
swered, but without seeming to have heard 
the question : at least, she paid it no attention— 

“John of Lille Jourdain,” she replied, in 
tones of much solemnity. ‘‘Is it not Rasse- 
linde of Baume, thy betrothed, the lovely child 
whom I see before me?’’ 

At her voice and words, Rasselinde started 
to her feet, and instantly sought, in the face 
of her betrothed, to read the meaning of such 
an inquiry. But the latter was clouded and 
troubled, and afforded no clue to her inquiring 
thoughts. The poor girl, who had heard old 
stories of the errantries of the nobler sex, began 
to entertain some fearful misgivings of her 
lover. Was this some former forsaken love? 
and did this visitation denounce the wreck of 
her own happiness on the altars of a faithless 
and capricious heart? The stranger left no 
time for much conjecture. She repeated her 
question. 

“You are right,’’ was the answer of John; 
**she is my affianced bride.”’ 

“It is well,’ was the slow response of the 
stranger, as if satisfied with her inquiry; and, 
with the words, she quietly turned to the door, 
which she now carefully closed. This done, 
she again stood before the trembling Rasse- 
linde, on whom she seemed to be gazing fixedly 
through her veil. ‘It is well,’’ she continued. 
‘Truly is she beautiful, as men report; even 
more beautiful than I had hoped to find her.’’ 

“And why should her beauty concern you?” 
was the almost violent demand of the young 
man. 

“You ask how her beauty should concern 
me?’ was the answer of the unknown, ab- 
ruptly turning upon the youth. ‘You shall 
hear. Iam now convinced, seeing her so very 
charming, that the passion with which she has 
inspired you is one of no fleeting character. It 
is not that boy affection sufficient for the hour 
which the cavalier but too frequently confounds 
with love. It is a passion which cannot easily 
be stayed, and which you would find it impos- 
sible to overcome.”’ 

“Well”? — 

_ “You will ask how this concerns me also,’ 
raising her voice, and approaching John some- 
what more nearly. ‘“‘Hear me yet farther. 
This assures me that Heaven could inflict upon 
you ne more dreadful punishment than the 
loss of Rasselinde.’’ 

‘The loss of Rasselinde!’’ shrieked the 
young man, in consternation at the very sug- 





gestion. ‘‘Whatdoes the woman mean? Who 
has dared to give her admission ?”’ 

“Ah, be not impatient! Hear me. I will 
tell you for what l have come. I would warn 
you that a great danger even now menaces 
yourself and your bride. Animplacable enemy, 
whom you have wronged, has sworn to tear 
you apart forever.’’ 

| ‘Away with this nonsense, woman! I have 
no enemies whom 1 fear—none who can reach 
me. My ramparts are high and strong; my 
sword is equal to my defence against every 
foe, however powerful or insolent, even though 
it be the Count of Faix, or Armagnac, or even 
the King of France himself.’’ 

“Ah! be not too certain of thy strength. 
Who shall say when he is secure? The enemy 
of whom I tell thee, John of Lille Jourdain, is 
one against whom thy ramparts will avail thee 
nothing, whom thy sword will fail to arrest or 
intimidate; and yet this terrible enemy is a 
woman only—a poor feeble creature, whose 
hostility the man at arms is but too apt to 
laugh to scorn; yet hath she, of whom I now 
tell thee, a fearful power, a power armed for 
vengeance, which is as terrible and as inevita- 
ble as if she were specially commissioned by a 
justly-angered God.”’ 

While speaking these mysterious warnings, 
the stranger had continued to approach the 
lovely Rasselinde, but a sudden instinct of ap- 
prehension now seized upon the cavalier, who 
advanced to interpose; and yet, ashamed of 
his own alarm at a cause so apparently feeble, 
he hesitated. The next moment, however, a 
strange presentiment oppressed his heart, and 
he spasmodically unsheathed his dagger. 

‘“‘Woman,”’ he exclaimed, ‘I will know who 

|, you are, and what you seek in this presence !"’ 
‘*Ha! thou art curious, then, to know who I 

am? Thou should’st know without speech of 

mine, but I will revive thy memories. I am 

Diana Marrichi. Dost thou remember her?’’ 
There was a pause. John wassilent. Diana 

| continued :— 

| ‘Thou would’st know what I seek. I will 
answer thee—thy life !’’ 

At these words the frightened Rasselinde 
uttered a piercing cry, but her lover reassured 
her; he was now somewhat reassured himself. 
He was ashamed of the apprehension he hail 
already manifested, and a smiling scorn now 
sat upon his visage. 

“Ah, thou smilest! Well, hear me still. I 
am Diana Marrichi, the miserable woman who 
once vainly besought thee for mercy ; besought 
thee, in the midst of storm and cold, to spare 
to her but for one night the shelter of her own 
father’s dwelling; besought thee to suffer her 
but to linger on her door-steps for that one 
night, in the hope of meeting with her be- 
trothed ; for she, too, had a lover, Rasselinde, 

, as fond as thine. Thou, John de Lille Jour- 
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dain, denied her this indulgence. She sued to 
thy deaf ear and callous soul in vain. At thy 
bidding, thy ruthless soldiers drove her forth 
in violence, and she’’— 

“Enough, enough!’’ cried the knight, with 
fury. ‘‘ Hence, woman, ere my vassals expel 
thee a second time with violence.” 

This rage was assumed, the better to conceal 
his consciousness of the wrong that he had 
done to the wretched women. His own heart, 
now that he himself wa. betrothed, adimon- 
ished him of the brutal treatment which he 
bestowed on her. But to his threat, Diana 
replied with a strange composure :— 

“Thy vassals expel me? Oh, no! John de 
Lille Jourdain, I am secure against them now. 
I have a talisman which guards me from their 
violence. Not a man among them dare lay 
finger upon me.”’ 

“Then must I myself do it?’ was the an- 
swer. 

With these words John advanced and seized 
her arm with a firm grasp, proceeding to drag 
her from the saloon. But, with eager impulse, 
that seemed more like a paroxysin of convul- 
sive delight, a passionate rage, she caught his 
other hand, and pressed it firmly between both 
her own. In the struggle he easily bore her 
to the door; but, having nearly succeeded in 


thrusting her from the chainber, she suddenly 


spoke. 

‘“Unhand me, and I promise to depart; it 
will need no violence. I but ask a single favor 
ere 1 go. Let me once more gaze upon the 
lovely features of thy betrothed. I will but 
gaze upon—I will not approach her. Let this 
be your atonement for the wrongs which I 
have suffered at your hands.” 

He yielded to her solicitations, and Diana 
once more approached the beautiful Rasse- 
linde, who had sought protection in the em- 
braces of the Lady Isabella. From this place 
of shelter she looked up with a vague terror 
into the wild eyes and passionate features of 
the fierce Diana, upon whose arm John de 
Lille Jourdain still kept resolute hold, though 
her will seemed to govern his movements, for 
he did not restrain her advance to his betrothed. 
Keen and fiercing was the fascinating gaze, as 
if meant to freeze her into stone, which, through 
her veil, the passionate Diana fastened upon the 
trembling, timid girl. During this time a deep 
silence prevailed amidst the cirele. At length, 
by a sudden movement, the intruder threw up 
her veil, betraying her own features. In the 
same moment, with a powerful effort, she drew 
John towards Rasselinde, and thrust forth to 
her his extended hand. 

**Rasselinde of Baume,”’ she cried, “receive 
your lover. Here is John of Lille Jourdain ; 
but, remember, it is Diana Marrichi who gives 
him to your embrace.” 

At the sight of her livid features, at the 
sound of her fearful voice, and with the exhi- 
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bition of her sigvificant action, a sudden con- 
viction of the whole dreadful truth rushed at 
once into the minds of the terror-stricken 
party. They were all doomed. John wildly 
flung from him the hand which he had so 
firmly grasped. Rasselinde sank motionless 
to the ground, while the Lady Isabella seemed 
all at once frozen into a statue, speechless 
with the horror that spoke out in all her looks. 
Diana laughed aloud, wildly and exultingly, 
as she gazed upon the group, stricken dumb 
with dread and terror. 

‘Ha, ha, ba, John of Lille Jourdain! Said 
Inot, Where are your ramparts now? Where 
your sword? where your soldiers? These are 
weak and worthless against a feeble woman. 
Here you behold me, your conqueror, your 
fate. You stare upon ine with vacant eyes, 
and offer no resistance to my power. It is on 
you with a might not to be withstood. Yes, 
your fears are all true. I am armed with 
death for the destruction of your household. 
I bring with me the plague. It breathes from 
my lips; it is clammy in my touch; it looks 
out from my eyes. 1 bestow it upon ye as your 
bridal gift. Look, beautiful Rasselinde, upon 
your lover. Mine was not less handsome than 
is thy John de Lilie Jourdain. Yet his beauty 
wil) avail him nothing. It is the beauty of 
corruption.” 

The agonized and broken-hearted Rasselinde 
threw herself fondly into the arms of her lover. 
He threw her from his breast in horror. 

‘Approach me not, for your life, dear Rasse- 
linde ; I am yours no longer. Fly me, avoid 
me, get hence, in all haste, and leave me to my 


| fate !’’ 


**Never !’’ cried Rasselinde. ‘‘Youare mine ; 
your fate shall be mine aiso;”’ and, with these 
words, the girl sought to escape from the de- 
taining hands of the Lady Isabella. 

In the mean while, with a triumphant cry, 
Diana Marrichi threw her arms about the neck 
of the paralyzed cavalier. 

“He is mine, mine only!’ she cried. ‘“ Be- 
hold! what is your love compared with mine? 
See how 1 wrap him with my arms! see how I 
cling to him with my lips! see how I embrace 
and bind him to my heart! Ha, ha! he is 


' mine, mine, mine only !’’ 


Her actions corresponded with her words. 
She seized the stupefied cavalier about the 
neck ; she fastened herself about him, clinging 
to him as a serpent wound about his prey. 
Her lips were pressed to his mouth and fore- 
head with the odious kisses of death. Where 
was his bride at this moment, when her rights 
were thus openly usurped by another? Where 
was the mother during the horrible scene, 
which was to end in the destruction of her 
only and beloved son? They would have 
died in his behalf; they would have torn him 
free from the odious caresses of the avenger ; 
but he repelled their succor; he drove them 
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from him with anger ; while he besought them, 
with tears, to save themselves by flight, leav- 
ing him as the only and proper victim to the 
. revenge of the woman he had wronged. They 
could not succor, they could not save; they 
could but implore that merey which was an- 
swered only by scornful denial from the lips 
of Diana Marrichi. They summoned their re- 
tainers, their servants, to the succor of their 
master. But the fearful spectacle—the voice 
of warning with which the enemy cried to 
them as they ventured to approach—‘‘I am 
death; I carry the plague with me; I will 
breathe pestilence upon you if you come nigh,”’ 
was sufficient to send them back in fear and 
trembling. 
braces at length relieved himself by a dagger 
stroke, which smote her to the heart. She 


The miserable captive in her em- | 


fell dead at his feet, but with a triumphant | 
ery, which declared her conviction that she | 


could not now perish alone. He was freed 
from her loathsome fondness, but he felt that 
the death which she sought was in his own 
veins also. He had drank the poisonous vapor 


from her lips; her livid cheeks had been | 


pressed to his, and he knew too well the con- 
tagious nature of the pestilence to doubt that 
he could escape the doom, unless with such a 
Providential interposition as he had no reason 
or right to hope. But there is a hope against 
hope. There was a Providential interposition, 
which saved his life, and this brings us to the 
tradition of the lamp. 

It was during the loathsome conflict between 
the stricken woman and her chosen victim that 
the Lady Isabel, his mother, internally made a 
vow that, if her son should escape the deadly 
contact, she would consecrate and keep always 
burning before the altar of Saint Just a mag- 
nificent silver lamp. For this purpose she 
assigned six ample vineyards to the use of the 
canons of the church. Her mental resolution 
was instantly carried into effect, and the results 
were grateful to her devotion. The heart of 
the good saint was touched by her bounty and 
her sorrows; and, after a brief interval of 
doubt, John de Lille Jourdain was found to 
have survived the plague which had seized 
upon him at first with terrific violence. He 
was restored with one exception. It appears 
that one of his hands had been bitten by Diana 
Marrichi. This was withered to the wrist. 
But this did not prevent him from becoming 
afterwards a very successful warrior. He 
continued the career which had been so cru- 
elly begun in youth, and long afterwards was 
distinguished in the wars with the English as 
the knight of the Dead Hand. A strong will 
and an iron constitution on the part of this 
warrior did more for his cure, in all probability, 
than the prayers of the monks, or the favor of 
Saint Just. But for the truth of the tradition, 
until a comparatively recent period, there hung 
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burning taper. The evidence was quite suffi- 
cient for the time, and the truths of one period 
may well furnish the substance for the fictions 
of another. 

<> ____—_——_ 


CHARMIAN. 





BY DAISY WILEY KITTREDGE. 


SHE stands far up the blossoming height, 
Whence her sweet voice floateth down to us; 

Her sun-brown hair in the roseate light 
Overflows her shoulders like rippling floss. 


She stands breast-high in a drift of blooms, 
In her arms she beareth a sheaf of flowers; 

Stray gusts from their wandering perfumes 
Reach us below under elder bowers. 


A shell-tinted sky blushes overhead, 

In which the young moon looketh faint and wan; 
Like a bark adrift on an ocean red, 

She hangs o’er my sweet child, Charmian. 


The glens are flushing under purple glooms 
Of rampart mountains that tower above; 
The gorgeous tapestry of magic looms, 
With leaves and blossoms and vines interwove, 


Hath draped the earth in her spring-time dress, 
And never before since time began 

Hath she beamed in diviner loveliness, 
Or lavished more bountiful gifts on man. 


| Oh, warm wild winds, careering past, 


Bear high my voice to the maiden wee; 
She heareth my call and cometh down fast, 
And she bringeth her glowing sheaf for me. 


“The flowers are asleep on the hills, mamma; 
Do they say their prayers at close of day 
As I say mine to you and papa, 
When the sun goes down and I’m tired of play?” 


They breathe a perpetual incense sweet 

To our Father who once strewed flowers like these, 
To be pressed of old by the beautiful feet 

That brought o’er the hills glad tidings of peaee. 


May the incense of prayers remain for aye 
In the folded flower of your heart, my child; 
And its opening leaves, as the years roll by, 
Exhale the balm of these virtues mild 


Which have their source in the breast divine 
Of the meek and lowly Nazarene; 

Ere evil conquer your heart or mine, 
May the shadow of His cross come between! 


Would heaven be heaven indeed to me 
Were my dear ones not there to share my rest? 


| Would I lose in the blaze of the Trinity 





My earthly loves for the love more blest ? 


I know not, thou knowest, my Father best; 
I can only pray that we all may be 
Gathered at last to Thy infinite rest, 
My baby slumbers upon my knee; 
You are so more than my life to me, 
Oh, my starry-eyed and sunny-tressed 


Sweet infant reposing on my breast. 
oe 


Some good may be extracted from every 


| evil. 


In calamity, think how much may have 
been escaped. 
PRINCIPLES can only be strong by the co- 


the magnificent Jamp of silver, and after it the gency of religion. 
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““Now, Ellen, this is really too bad. How 
should we, either of us, feel were we to receive 
such a sarcastic letter? Besides’’— 

‘Not another word, Caroline! Kate won’t 
care after a little; and it will teach her to be 
more prudent too. 1 think she is rather co- 
quettish, it will give her a good lesson. I wish 
I could see her when she reads it.”’ 

“But, Ellen, we ought not to be so cruel; I 
should be heartily ashamed to have her know 
I had anything to do with it.’ 

‘*Well, well, no one will ever know who did 
it; so now write away. I will get Cousin Ed- 
mund to copy it, so it will go in a gentleman’s 
handwriting.’’ 

“Tt will be just to gratify you then, Ellen; 
but I am fearful”— 

‘Now give that self-conceitd fop a hit— 
good! Now for the puissant, mighty Mr. Al- 
len, stroking his moustache as he smiles upon 
the fair Kate.” 

“Let me see; here is the most obsequious 
Mr. Browne paying his humble devoir at the 
feet of Miss Lester ; it is delightful!" 

“Ellen, if the gentleman should ever see 
this, what would they think? How would 
they feel to know that they were so ridiculed ?”’ 

“IT do not care a straw; it will teach them 
better than to bestow all their attentions and 
admiration on Kate Lester. I hope they will 
see it.’”’ 

‘Here goes the last one in the list. Now 
read it, and then we will commit it to the 
flames ; it will be safe from harm then.” 

**No, Caroline, not for the world; it is too 
precious for such a fate. But look, here comes 
Mr. Edsall, whose likeness we first drew.”’ 

‘*Caricatured you would say ; but quick, put 
it out of sight, for he is coming here.”’ 

Ellen placed the sheet in her satchel, and 
was taking her leave just as Mr. Esdall en- 
tered the drawing-room of Mr. Bowen, whose 
only daughter, Miss Caroline, we have already 
introduced. She was a beautiful girl of eigh- 
teen, who never intentionally wronged any 
one, by word or deed, but was too easily in- 
fluenced by her gay, unthinking friend, Miss 
Ellen Jackson. 

In a few days the mischief began to work. 
Kate Lester come to unbosom her troubles to 
Caroline, knowing that she would find sympa- 
thy in her warm heart. She read the letter ; it 
was the same she and Ellen had jointly com- 
posed, and still not the same, there was more 
malignity and sarcasm expressed. 

“And now, Caroline, can you imagine where 
the letter originated? There can be no doubt, 
from the writing, that it was a gentleman ; and 
how wounding and mortifying to be the unsus- 
pecting object of such libellous remarks !’’ 
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** Dear Kate, you take it too seriously ; there 
was, I dare say, no mischief intended. No one 
would wish to injure you, there is nothing 
against you,’’ but her heart sank within her as 
she remembered that she assisted in eompos- 
ing it. ‘ 

‘* But there must have been malice in it; no 
heart could have dictated these cutting sarcasims 
that was not impregnated with evil thoughts. 
And then the paragraph concerning Mr. Allen, 
to have it appear as if 1 made improper ad- 
vances; it is too bad!’ and the injured girl 
wept in very bitterness of heart, and Caroline 
felt deeply the injustice she had done, and re- 
pented deeply, but it was of no avail now. 
Oh! how she wished she had not yielded to 
Ellen’s influence. 

**Kate, dearest, do not ever show the letter.” 

**T wish I had not; but I mentioned it to one 
friend when I first received it, and she told an- 
other, and now I cannot stop it; the contents 
have been borne upon the wings of the wind ; 
and not one individual that was ridiculed and 
criticized but long before this bas heard of it. 
I wish, indeed 1 do, that I had kept it tomyself, 
then no one else would have been wounded.” 

Surmises were afloat as to the authenticity 
of the writers of the anonymous epistle, and as 
Caroline and Ellen were distinguished for su- 
perior abilities, as well as wit and talent, it was 
not unfrequently hinted that they might be the 
original emenators, but they always repelled 
the insinuation, and those who knew the kind- 
ness of Caroline’s disposition could never for 
a moment harbor the belief that she had dipped 
her pen so deeply in the gall of bitterness as 
to wound the feelings of her friend. 

“TI wish, Ellen, that they would drop the 
subject of that abominable letter ; Iam heartily 
wearied with parrying off the jokes levelled at 
me. I really dread to see or meet any one, for 
some of those hideous lines are continually 
sounding in my ears. How can you be so 
happy? Iam miserable, and in constant fear 
of being found out. Have you no dread of it?”’ 

“* Indeed, I care not one iota, Caroline; I like 
the sport of parrying off the attacks, it is capi- 
tal fun! I would like to write another.” 

‘Only think of those satirical lines upon Mr. 
Edsall! how severe they were, and so perfectly 
undeserving and unprovoked.”’ 

“‘Oh, by the way, I hear he is making his 
bow to my friend Miss Bowen; surely you are 
not serious in encouraging his attentions? I 
have always refuted the report; it would be 
too ridiculous, after what you wrote.’’ 

**T eSteem Mr. Edsall highly, Ellen; he isa 
noble, right-minded man, and happy, indeed, 
will that person be whom he honors with his 
choice.’”’ 

‘Fairly smitten, I do believe, by the incor- 
rigible gawky ; but do not throw yourself away. 
But how nicely that letter did scatter Miss 
Kate’s obsequious lovers; she ought to thank 














the writers of that precious missive for putting | 
them to the test.’’ 

‘It has injured Kate’s feelings severely ; she 
is deeply wounded.”’ 

‘Tt always makes me laugh to see the lordly 
Mr. Allen pass on the other side when he meets 
Kate ; he so lately all bows and politeness ; it 
is first-rate.’’ 

‘But she feels it too severely ; I never com- 
mitted an act for which 1 was so heartily sorry 
and thoroughly ashamed. {f do wish it could 
die away.”’ 

‘Fie upon such susceptibility ! 
tal joke; I do enjoy it.” 

Mr. Edsall was one of the first that had been 
mentioned in the letter, and the lashings of 
embittered pen had been keenly felt by him, 
for he was possessed of fine and noble feelings 
and the thought that his poverty and awk- 
wardness should be brought forward as an ap- 
probrious stain, stung him to the very soul, and 
most severely did he censure the writer of such 


It is a capi- | 


a malicious article. He had often met Miss | 
Bowen, and admired her for the gentleness of 
her nature, the softness and delicacy of her 
manners, as well as for her genuine and culti- 
vated intellect; and he often looked into her 
sweet face and secretly dared wish that he 
might eall the treasure his. Caroline prized 
highly the character of the noble, generous- 
hearted man, and as she conversed with him | 
she could but admire the loftly aspirations of 
his gifted intellect, and then sink in self- 
abasement at the remembrance of the sarcas- | 
tic letter. 

Time passed swiftly by, and the remem- 
brance of that ill-fated anonymous epistle was 
vanishing from the public mind. Mr. Esdall 
had, in his daily intercourse with Caroline, 
seen more and more to admire and love; the 
sweet communings of her gentle nature seemed | 





to draw her closer and closer to him, and as they 
wandered forth one soft balmy twilight, he | 
dreamed the tale of his love into her willing | 
ear, and as he poured out the aspirations of his | 
heart upon the altar of his love, Caroline could | 
but tremble, for was she not the one who had | 
first cast the shadow of shame upon his un- | 
spotted name. But the deep, ardent love which | 
she so fervently reciprocated—should she check 
the ebbings of that bright and sunny sheen, | 
which would be the light of her existence? 
Ah, no; she had not the courage to do so, and | 
she allowed him to still think her guileless and 
free from deceit; and in the happiness of fu- 
ture anticipations, almost forget tae saddened | 
past, with its sombre shade. 
Ellen Jackson had been for some months ab- 
sent, and returned home about three weeks 
after the engagement of her friend Caroline to | 
Mr. Edsall; her heart had for a long time paid | 
homage at the shrine of his intellect, and she 
had seen with sorrow that the fervent admira- 
tion she felt was not reciprocated by him. 


MISCHIEF MAKING. 


| he was changed. 
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Stung with jealous disappontment, she resolved 


| that Caroline should not at least bear off the 


inestimable prize, and in a few evenings after 


| her return she encountered him at the mansion 


of Mr. Bowen, intentionally upon her part. 
Envy, chagrin, and disappointment seemed to 
give energy to her determination, and she pur- 


| posely introduced the subject of the almost 


forgotten anonymous letter, as they were gath- 
ered round the centre-table. Caroline's cheek 
was blanched in a moment, and with an ap- 
pealing look, she glanced her eye at Ellen, but 
the beseeching look was unanswered. Mr. 


| Edsall spoke with more than his usual energy 


and warmth, and severely detounced the writer 
of such a calumnious article. 

‘*I could never,”’ said he, ‘‘ respect or love a 
person that could stoop to such an act of du- 
plicity or meanness; there was no excuse; it 
was entirely unfounded.”’ 

Poor Caroline! The tear drops rushed into 
her eyes; her punishment had but just began. 
As the evening wore away, and Miss Jackson 
rose to depart, Mr. Edsall offered to escort her 
home; and, as he parted from Caroline, he 
could not fail to mark the air of dejection 
which stole over her features. Anxiously in- 
quiring the cause, she tried to banish the cloud, 
and, under the plea of slight indisposition, 
concealed the truth ; a sad, foreboding thought 


| crossed her mind. 


‘*No, it cannot be!’ she exclaimed. ‘Ellen 
wilk not be so cruel or so base as to betray me 
when she herself commenced it, and led me 
on.”’ 

But Ellen did, and in a heartless manner, 
too; not even mentioning the part she had 
herself in it. Sad and sleepless passed that 
night with poor Caroline; the morning sun 
found her languid, with an aching head. She 
descended to the breakfast-room, where she 
soon received a line from Mr. Edsall, couched 
in perfectly polite but cold terms, requesting a 
few moments’ interview. Soon after she heard 
his well-known ring at the door. Desponding, 
she met him. Her heart told her too true that 
Leading her to a seat, he 
instantly commenced the painful topic. 

“Ellen told me all, but I denied the state- 
ment. She asserted it positively; but still, 
from no lips but your own will I believe it. 
Is itso? Were you, indeed, the author of that 
cruel letter? Can I have been deceived in 


| von? so sadly, too?” 


‘It is, indeed, so, Mr. Edsall; but, if tears 
of deep penitence and sincere regret avail 


| aught, the sin has been atoned long months 


since.’’ 

‘*But what motive, Miss Bowen, could have 
influenced you to injure your friends and ac- 
quaintances? You so kind, so gentle! Had 
it been Ellen Jackson’’— 

**Did she not tell you all—how she herself 
began it, and in sport led me on, just for the 
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fun of the minute. It was wrong; I never 
meant it to go further. But she carried it 
away with her, and had it copied and changed. 
But O Mr. Edsall! I have severely suffered 
for it; every allusion to it has been a sharp 
wound to me.” 

“Had you but told me of it yourself, Caro- 
line, I could have forgiven it.” 

“I tried to do so, but how could I when you 
were wounded so deeply?” 

Long time did that high-minded man strug- 
gle between love and duty. His confidence in 
her had been shaken, and could he now take 
her to his heart? Caroline knew that her 
life’s happiness Was at stake, and all for one 
hour’s foolish amusement. Life would be but 
a blank without his love and guidance, and as 
she watched the lights gnd shades pass over 
his brow she felt that if love should conquer 
she might still hope. Edsall now took his 
leave, and as he parted he clasped her hand in 
kindness the warm blood rushed to her cheeks. 

‘*Pardon me for my plainness, Caroline, but 
I must deliberate. This has cost me a long 
and bitter struggle, for you know not how 
deep a woundwas made by that base act. It 
now bleeds afresh. I will either see you, or 
let you hear from me soon.”’ 

She saw him not again, but received a letter 
from him previous to his departure to Cuba, 
whither business arrangements ealled him. 
He freed her from her engagement, and gave 
her a final farewell. His note was brief, but 
decided. Oaroline felt that he had been too 
severe, had dealt too harshly with her, yet her 
lips blamed hita not; but her cheeks paled, 


and the light of life had fled. Ellen saw that | 


her schemes had failed. The friendship which 
from childhood had subsisted between her and 
Caroline was sundered by this cruel breach of 
trust, and she often repented of the wanton 
act; but no overtures could unite the broken 
links which had bound their young lives in 
harmony so many years. 

Kate Lester was united in marriage with 
Mr. Allen, and as Caroline stood by the side 
of her friend as bridemaid, she rejoiced that 
she had wrought no permanent harm to her 
life’s happiness by destroying the attachment 
which had existed in their hearts. When 
Kate was laying by her bridal robes for her 
travelling suit, she confessed to her that she 
had a share in the writing of the letter, and 
earnestly craved her pardon. 

“Caroline, and this was what separated you 
and Edsall. Had he known you as well as. I 
do, he would have known that you did not do 
itintentionally. Ialways thought Ellen Jack- 
son was at the bottom of it. 
freely forgive you, and love you better than 
ever. Come and see us when we come back, 
remember, and God bless you !”’ 


Months had passed away, when one evening | 


Mr. Allen called for Caroline, with a message 


Yes, little one, I | 


| from his wife to be sure and come and spend 
the evening with her. A short time had wrought 

a change in the person of that fair girl. Her 

sweet face was pale ; the roses of hope and joy 

had all fled; tle buoyancy and elasticity of 
youth had passed away ; and an air of settled 
melancholy and sadness had taken the place 
of the gayety of heart which once characterized 
her. But she was still beautiful, and her 
friends loved her better than ever, for now she 
was all that was good aad true. An unusual 
depression was upon her heart this evening, 
for it was just a year since she parted with 

Mr. Edsall, and many sad memories were 

fresh in her mind. 

‘Kate will not take no, Miss Bowen; she 
told ine nothing would answer but yourself, 
and come you must; so hasten and get your 
hat and suawi.” 

Upon entering Mrs. Allen’s parlor, she saw 

, seated a person whose form and noble head 
resembled so forcibly the outlines of Mr. Edsall 
that it sent the bright blood to her cheeks, and 
her heart gave a quicker throb as she pressed 

Mrs. Allen’s welcome hand. He rose and ex- 

tended the greeting hand. True, it was him; 

and, as the truth came joyously across her 
| heart, she sank into a chair, demonstrating in 
forcible language to his spirit that her love 
knew no diminution or change. The evening 
| passed swiftly away, and their broken engage- 
ment was renewed, while Mrs. Allen was busy 
in her nursery. 

“‘T was too hasty, Caroline. Had it not 
been for your true friend Kate Allen, 1 should 
now have been lonely and sad in my Cuban 
home. I heard from Miss Jackson that you 
were to be married; but a letter from Mrs. 
Allen set this case all right, and here I am, 
asking to be forgiven for my unbelief and 
haste, and taken to your heart once more.” 

“You have never left it yet; it is 1 who 
ought to be restored to yours.”’ 

In a few weeks she became his wedded wife, 
| but even now she looks back with pvignant 
| regret to that hour of folly for which she has 
' so fervently repented. But she is happy in the 

rich treasures of her noble husband’s affection, 

and he rejoices in the gladsome spirit of his 
beautiful wife, and as years roll by their love 

| only changed to love the more. 
| But what of Ellen Jackson? The mischief 
maker fell into the pit which she dug for oth- 
‘ers, and the net which she spread for another 
| snared her own feet; but she goes on in the 
same course, and her presence is dreaded and 
feared by all. No one can love her, for she is 
devoid of all that makes one most lovely and 
amiable. 
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Sips of the tongue are very inconvenient. 


| GENTLENEss is the great avenue to enjoy- 
’ ment. 
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D’OYLEY FOR CAKE BASKET. i chain, 3 chain, 2 long in last long and first 
CrocHEtT thread No. 24, Penelope crochet | chain, 5 chain; repeat. 
No. 3. Make a foundation of 6 stitches; unite, | 5th. 2 long as before, 4 chain, 1 double cro- 


and work one round in double crochet, increas- | chet in centre chain stitch, 4 chain, 2 long, 7 
ing by making 2 stitches in each stitch. | chain; repeat. 





2d round. 4 \ong in 1 stitch, 5 chain, miss 2; 6th. 2 long as before, 4 chain, 1 double cro- 
repeat 3 times more. chet in centre chain stitch 3 times, 2 long, 9 
3d. 2 long in last 2 chain stitches, 5 chain, | chain; repeat. 
miss 4 long, 2 long in first 2 chain stitches, 4 7th. 2 long on the second long and first chain, 
chain ; repeat. | § chain, 1 double crochet in centre of second 4 


chains, 1 double crochet in centre, 5 chain, 2 





4th. 2 long in last chain and first long, 3 
chain, 1 double crochet in centre stitch of | 


= 
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long, 7 chain, 4 long worked in centre of 9 | ing, or who have become round-shouldered. 


chain, 7 chain; repeat. 

8th. 2 long in last long and first chain, 5 
chain, 1 long in centre of second 4 chain, 5 
chain, 2 long in last chain and first long, 7 
chain, 4 long in centre of chain, 9 chain, 4 long 
in centre of chain, 7 chain; repeat. 

9th. 2 long as in last round, 3 chain, 2 long 


on last chain and first long, 5 chain, 4 long in | 


centre chain stitch, 9 chain, 4 long in centre 
chain stitch, 5 chain; repeat. 

10th. 1 long, 3 chain, miss 2; repeat. 

11th. 7 double crochet in 7 centre stitches of 
each side, 5 chain, 1 long in centre chain on 
the remaining stitches all around. 

12th. 1 double crochet, 4 chain, miss 3; re- 
peat all around, and the d’oyley is completed. 


—_——. ete el 


MORNING DRESS, 


WITH STRENGTHENING-BODICE FOR LITTLE 
GIRL FROM SEVEN TO TEN YEARS OF AGE. 


Tue bodice is the article of dress on this lit- 





tle figure which is worthy of attention. It is | 


intended for children who are weak in the 
back, or who have contracted a habit of stoop. 








Ihe bodice may be made of double jean or 
coutil. The whole of the back is stitched for 





whalebone to be inserted. The frock is of 
plain pink cambric, with flounce and sleeve 
trimmings of striped pink and white cambric. 


i i 


FOLIO (APPLIQUE). 

Fo.to of pale yellow morocco, fitted with 
three clasps of metal in an open pattern un- 
derlaid with dark blue velvet. The body of 
the ange! is an appliqué of flesh-colored taffe- 


Fig. 1. 





tas, with the outlines of brown and gray silk, 
and shading of black and white filoselle. 
Wings and letter of white taffetas. The bands 
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to hold the paper are of claret-colored filoselle | bouquets on the border and in the centre of 
in two shades. Tassels to imitate a feather | the straps are composed of oak-galls, beech 

mast, cones of different sorts, small acorns, 
| ete. Some of the larger ornaments can be fas- 
| 


Fig. 2. 


| tened with glue to the foundation. The seeds 
| and cones must be well soaked in water, so 
| that they can be sewn on to the foundation 
| with a stout needle and cotton. The back 
| must be covered with colored paper after the 
| econe-work is finished. When all are quite 
| dry, brush over with a good copal varnish. 


~> oe 


BED OR WALL-POCKET (APPLIQUE). 
(See Engraving, Page 316.) 
THE material may be either dark cloth or 
velvet, the appliqué of the same material, but 
of a lighter and contrasting color. The out- 
| lines of the appliqué are held down with but- 

ton-hole stitches taken far apart, and the vein- 
| ings of the leaves are put in with gold thread. 
In making up the pocket, the front and back 
are lined with card-board covered with silk, 
| and the sides are of the same color. A cord 
| dis aded to the edge. 














—~ee 

= = FANCY BASKET. 
drawing in overcast stitches of fine claret-col- MADE of Italian straw plait, worked with 
ored silk. brownish red wool in long Russian stitches. 





> 








LETTER-RACK (CONE-WORK). 
THE foundation is made of card-board, fifteen 
inches long and twelve inches deep. This is 
covered with brown glazed paper. The straps 








| The basket is lined with Cashmere, which, at 
the same time, forms the bag at the top. 


| ——___—~»-e-- 
| 


|NECKLET OF BLACK VELVET, ORNA- 


to hold the letters are neatly gummed to the | MENTED WITH STEEL SPANGLES. 


back ; these measure thirteen inches long and (See Engraving, Page 316.) ; 

two inches deep; they are covered with the THIS ornament for the neck consists of a 
petals of the cones, which must be arranged | ribbon velvet an inch wide and forty-four 
and sewn on as shown in the design. The | inches long, the centre, and also the ends of 
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suspended at the lower end, where the velvet 


which, are studded with steel spangles, accord- 
| is turned into a point. Colored velvet and 


ing to illustration. ‘To the middle of this long 





strip is stitched a two-inch wide velvet, orna- | bronze spangles may be used instead of black 
mented in the same style, with a steel cross | and steel. 
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Receipts, Ete. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Mock Turtle Soup.—Boil half a calf’s head with the 
skin on for three-quarters of an hour. Remove eye, 
ear, and brains, cut the meat into squares an inch 
and a half, put it into a large stewpan, add to it two 
ounces of butter, a pint of old Madeira, a gill of veal 
broth, a small bundle of sweet herbs, a little sage, a 
small onion chopped very fine with one teaspoonful 
of white pepper, a little salt, a little Cayenne, also a 
little allspice if liked. Stew gently till the meat is 
tender, keeping it well covered ; then add two quarts 
of good veal stock, make some thickening with cold 
veal broth, flour, and herbs; boil, strain, and add to 
the soup. Take out the meat, boil the soup about 
ten minutes, strain it over the meat, add lemon-juice 
and some forcemeat and egg-balls. This is the sim- 
plest to have it good, but it may be made far richer. 

Mashed Potatoes.—Peel and either boil or steam 
two pounds of potatoes till they fall to pieces; if 
boiled, drain the water from them, and let them 
stand by the side of the fire with the lid off for five 
minutes, to let the steam evaporate; add a lump of 
butter about the size of a small egg, or more if 
wished, and when this has melted break up the po- 
tatoes as small as possible with a fork, and then mash 
with a wooden spoon, adding milk by degrees till 
they are the proper consistency. Turn into the dish, 
and smooth them with a spoon. If liked, they may 
be put in the oven for a few minutes to brown, Salt 
will of course have been put in while they were boil- 
ing. Pepper is sometimes added, but this is a matter 
of taste. 

Minced Collops.—Mince some raw beef very finely, 
put the mince into a saucepan with a bit of butter to 
prevent it sticking to the pan. When they are hot 
add a teaspoonful of flour and a little gravy or water. 
They should be stirred often, to prevent their getting 
lumpy; they take about twenty minutes to cook. 
Onions minced may be added, or a little hot pickle. 

Spiced Beef.—Half a pound of common salt, one 
ounce of saltpetre, two ounces of bay salt, three 





| and three raw eggs beaten up. 





with salt according to the quantity used. Let it boil 
a quarter of an hour, when it will be a little more 
than half cooked. Drain off the water thoroughly, 
and place the macaroni in a saucepan with enough 
milk to cover it, let it boil till perfectly done, then 
take out the macaroni and lay it in a silver dish with 
a plentiful allowance of grated Parmesan cheese, to 
which a judicious quantity of white pepper should be 
added ; pour over it plenty of liquified butter, sprinkle | 
the top with more grated Parmesan, and over that 
some very fine baked bread-crums. Put the dish in 
the oven just long enough to make the contents very 
hot, brown the top with a red hot salamander, and 
serve. 

Cauliflowers with Stufing.—Blanch the cauliflow- 
ers in salt and water, dip them in cold water, and 
drain them. Place them in a stewpan on some slices 
of bacon, the head of the cauliflower being placed 
underneath ; at the same time taking care to employ 
a stewpan the exact size of the dish you intend to 
prepare. Fill up all the vacant spaces left between 
the cauliflowers with a stuffing composed of fillet of 


| veal, beef suet, parsley, chives, and mushrooms, all 


chopped up together, with salt, pepper, and nutmeg, 
Pour some stock 


| broth over them, and let simmer at a gentle heat 
| until done. Then empty the contents of the stewpan 


on a dish, and serve it up covered with some tomato 
sauce. 

Stock Broth Prepared from Poultry.—This light 
and nourishing broth is made by stewing two well- 


| fed fowls, previously roasted and cut in pieces, in two 


quarts of water. The broth is then to be skimmed, 
and the following vegetables added: one carrot, a 


| turnip, an onion, a lettuce, two leeks, and half a head 





ounces of moist sugar, quarter of an ounce of whole | 
| rots cut in slices, the same quantity of onions, two 
| Cloves, salt, pepper, bay-leaves, parsley, and thyme, 


pepper, quarter of an ounce of long pepper, two 
blades of mace, quarter of an ounce of whole all- 
spice, two bay,leaves, five or six sprigs of thyme, 
ditto marjoram, two staiks of basil, four or five of 
\. hite savory. The whole to be boiled in three pints 
of water for half an hour, the saltpetre and bay salt 
to be pounded. The beef to be rubbed all over with 
a little salt previous te its being putin the pickle, 
when thatis cold. Fourteen or fifteen days to re- 
main in pickle, turned often. This quantity of pickle 
is for a piece or hand of beef of eight pounds. 

Sweetbreads (Stewed).—Take a pair of calves’ 
sweetbreads quite fresh, wash them, and put them 
in a large stewpan full of cold water, with a little 
salt; let them boil ten minutes, remove them with a 
slice into a large basin of cold water; when quite 
cold put them on a cloth to dry, and lard them neatly 
with finely-cut bacon. Place them inastewpan with 
carrots, onions, thyme, parsley, and a bay leaf, a little 
salt and pepper, and cloves; half a pint of stock. Put 
them to stew gently for one hour and a half, basting 
them with broth occasionally to prevent their getting 
dry. Place them on a dish, strain the gravy intoa 
small basin, remove the fat, pour around the sweet- 
bread, and serve. 

Macaroni au Gratin.—Throw into boiling water 
some common pipe macaroni or some flat macaroni, 


| mixed with vinegar. 


of celery. These vegetables must be cut into slices, 
and fried in butter, previously to introducing them 
into the proth. A clove or two and some salt are 
also required to be added. The contents of the ves 
sel are then to be simmered for nearly three hours, 
the fat on its surface removed, and strained through 
a fine sieve. This stock broth is chiefly used for 
making other varieties of soup. 

Calves’ Brains Cooked with Wine.—After cleaning 
some calves’ brains, blanch them in boiling water, 
Then put at the bottom of the 
stewpan some slices of bacon, together with two car- 


and a glass of white wine. Place the brains in the 
pan, and dress at a gentle heat. These brains may 
be served in any way that may be preferred. 

HOW TO DRESS LOBSTER. 

Lobster Salad.—Boil four eggs hard; when quite 
cold, carefully open and take out the yelks; mash 
them with a fork, then add two teaspoonfuls of mus- 
tard and the same quantity of salt, some white pep- 
per and a little Cayenne, mixed well together, add 
four dessertspoonfuls of vinegar and one of lemon 
pickle. To this mixture, when quite smooth, add 
the spawn of the lobster and half a pint of cream. 
Having boiled the lobster, cut the meat into bits, 


| and stir it in the sauce, with a white onion nicely 


mineed. Cut your lettuce, with small salad or any 
other kind, and place it upon the lobster, garnishing 
with the whites of the eggs sliced. 

Cutlets.—Take out all the meat of a large boiled 
lobster, mince it, and add to it two ounces of butter 
which has been browned with two spoonfuls of flour, 
seasoned with a little pepper, salt, and Cayenne. 
Add about half a pint of strong stock, stir it over the 
fire until quite hot: put it in separate tablespoonfuls 
on a large dish. When cold, make these into the 
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shape of cutlets, brush them over with the beaten 


yelk of an egg, dip them into grated bread-crums, | 


and fry them of a light brown color in clarified beef 
dripping, and dish them with a little fried parsley in 
the centre. 

Stewed Lobster.—Pick the lobster from the shell 
when boiled, and put the spawn into a dish witha 
spirit lamp under it, and rub it down with a piece of 
butter, two spoonfuls of good gravy of any sort, one 
of walnut catsup, a small quantity of salt and Cay- 
eine, and a spoonful of port wine. Stew the lobster, 
and cut into bits, in the gravy. 

Another kind.—Put the lobster into a stewpan, 
with vinegar, claret, butter, suet, and nutmeg; stew 
it rather dry, then take it up and place it in a dish, 
pour butter over it, and garnish with slices of lemon. 

Lobster Cake.—Pound the meat of two boiled lob- 
sters with some lean of raw ham, some beef marrow, 
the yelks of four eggs, a bit of bread soaked in 
cream, a little mace pounded, Cayenne pepper and 
salt. Color the whole with lobster spawn, then line 
a mould with thin slices of fat bacon, press down 
the mixture into it; cover it with thin fat bacon, and 
put on the cover of the mould and let it bake an 
hour and a half, and then stand till cold; turn it out 
of the mould, take away the fat, and serve up with 
a garnish of parsley and savory jelly around it. 

Broiled Lobsters.—When the lobsters are boiled, 
split their tails and chines, crack the claws, pepper 
and salt them; take out their bodies, put them again 
into the shell, and then on the gridiron over a clear 
fire, also the tails and claws; baste them with but- 
ter, and serve with melted butter for sauce. 

Lobster Curry.—Take them from their shells, di- 
vide into neat portions, and lay them in a pan ; make 
a liquor for them in the following manner: Slice two 
large onions, and lightly fry them, add about four 
teaspoonfuls of curry powder, some flour and butter 
for thickening, and a pint of good gravy, With part 
of the bodies of the lobsters pounded. Boil for half 
an hour, skim, and pass through a fine sieve over 
the lobsters in the pan, and add lemon juice and 
salt. Simmer half an hour, and just before serving 
add two spoonfuls of cream, then serve quite hot 
with plain boiled rice. 

Roasted Lobster.—More than half boil it, take it 
out of the water; while hot, rub it well with butter, 
put it in an oven, baste it well till nicely frothed, and 
serve with melted butter. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Gingerbread Cake.—Six ounces of butter, half a 
pound of brown sugar, four eggs, one pound of 
treacle, a pound and a quarter of flour, half an ounce 
of carbonate of soda, an ounce and a half of ground 
ginger, an ounce of ground cinnamon. Mix these 
all well together, and bake in a shallow tin in a 
moderate oven. 

Nellie Pudding.—Half a pound of flour, half a 
pound of treacle, half a pound of suet, the rind and 
juice of one large lemon, a little citron finely minced, 
two eggs, with sufficient milk to mix thoroughly; 
boil four hours. 

Lemon Cake.—Ten eggs, three tablespoonfuls of 
orange-flower water, three-quarters of a pound of 
pounded loaf sugar, one lemon, three-quarters of a 
pound of flour. Separate the whites from the yelks 
of the eggs, whisk the former to a stiff froth, add 
the orange-flower, the sugar, grated lemon rind, and 
mix these ingredients well together. Then beat the 
velks of the eggs, and add them, with the lemon 
juice, to the whites, ete. ; dredge in the flour gradual- 
ly, keep beating the mixture well, put it into a but- 
tered mould, and bake the cake about an hour, or 








rather longer. The addition of a little butter, beaten 
to a cream, we think, would improve this cake. 

Lemon Creams, or Custards.—Five ounces of loaf 
sugar, two pints of boiling water, the rind of one 
lemon and the juice of three, the yelks of eight eggs. 
Make a quart of lemonade in the following manner: 
Dissolve the sugar in the boiling water, having pre- 
viously, with part of the sugar, rubbed off the lemon 
rind, and add the strained juice. Strain the lemon- 
ade into a saucepan, and add the yelks of the eggs, 
which should be well beaten; stir this one way over 
the fire until the mixture thickens, but do not allow 
it to boil, and serve in custard glasses, or on a glass 
dish. After the boiling water is poured on the sugar 
and lemon, it should stand covered for about half an 
hour before the eggs are added to it, that the flavor 
of the rind may be extracted. 

Apple Trifle (a Supper Dish).—Ten good-sized ap. 
ples, the rind of half a lemon, six ounces of pounded 
sugar, half a pint of miik, half a pint of cream, twa 
eggs, whipped cream. Peel, core, and cut the apples 
into thin slices, and put them into a saucepan with 
two tablespoonfuls of water, the sugar, and minced 
lemon rind. Boil all together until quite tender, and 
pulp the apples through a sieve; if they should not 
be quite sweet enough, add a little more sugar, and 
put them at the bottom of the dish to form a thick 
layer. Stir together the milk, cream, and eggs, with 
a little sugar, over the fire, and let the mixture 
thicken, but do not allow it to reach the boiling- 
point. When thick, take it off the fire; let it cool a 
little, then pour it over the apples. Whip some 
cream with sugar, lemon peel, ete., the same as for 
other trifles; heap it high over the custard, and the 
dish is ready for table. It may be garnished as fancy 
dictates, with strips of bright apple jelly, slices of 
citron, ete. 

Almond Cake.—Half a pound of sweet almonds, 
one ounce of bitter almonds, six eggs, eight table- 
spoonfuls of sifted sugar, five tablespoonfuls of fine 
flour, the grated rind of a lemon, three ounces of 
butter. Blanch and pound the almonds to a paste, 
separate the whites from the yelks of the eggs, beat 
the latter, and add them tothe almonds. Stirin the 
sugar, flour, and lemon rind; add the butter, which 
should be beaten to a cream; and when all these 
ingredients are well mixed, put in the whites of tlie 
eggs, which should be whisked to a stiff froth. But- 
ter a cake-mould, put in the mixture, and bake ina 
good oven from an hour and a quarter to an hour 
and three-quarters. 

Queen’s Drops.—Take a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, two or three 
eugs, according to their size, six ounces of flour, and 
a quarter of a pound of currants. Proceed as for 
pound cakes; drop them out on paper placed on a 
baking sheet a little larger than nutmegs, and bake 
in a hot oven. 

Madeira Buns.—The same as for Queen drops, 
omitting the currants; drop them out about the size 
of walnuts, and about two inches apart. 

Canary Pudding.—The weight of three eggs in 
sugar and butter, the weight of two in flour, the rind 
of one lemon, and three eggs. 

Apple Pudding.—Boil two tercupfuls of rice in 
milk till three parts done, strain it, pare and core a 
few apples without dividing them, put a little sugar 
and a clove in each apple, put the rice around them, 
tie each separately in a cloth, and boil about half an 
hour, or till the apples are tender. 

Ground Rice Cake.—Half a pound of ground rice, 
four eegs, and enough loaf sugar to sweeten; beat 
the whole together for twenty minutes, bake in a 
slow oven. 
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RECEIPTS. 





Puddings for Invalids.—The four following re- 
ceipts are very simple and suitable for invalids. 
They are a change from the usual rice and tapioca 
form:— 

Custard Fritters.—Boil half a pint of milk with 
cinnamon, lemon, and bay leaves; add two ounces 
of sugar, oneounce of flour, a little salt, and three 
eggs; beat all together, and steam this custard in a 
plain mould or basin, previously spread inside with 
butter: when done firm and quite cold, cut into 
square pieces and dip in frying batter; drop sepa- 
rately in boiling fat, fry a light brown color, and 
dish them up on a napkin. 

Eve Pudding.—Six ounces of finely-grated bread, 
six ounces of currants, six ounces of sugar, six eggs, 
six apples, some lemon peel and nutmeg; let it boil 
three hours. 

Lemon Pudding.—Weight of two eggs in butter, 
which beat to a cream, same weight of flour, same 
of pounded white sugar, the grated rind and juice 
of two lemons; bake half an hour in a small flat pie- 
dish, with a rim of paste around the edge; serve 
with sifted sugar on the top, and send up very hot. 

Aunt Nellie’s Pudding.—Half a pound of best beef 
suet, half a pound of grated bread-crums, half a 
pound of beaten white sugar, three eggs, well beaten 
and strained; the grated rind and juice of a large 
lemon, stick a mould with raisins, pour in the mix- 
ture, boil two hours. 

A Nice Useful Cake.—A quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, six ounces of currants, a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, one pound of dried flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, three eggs, one teacupful of milk, 
two ounces of sweet almonds, one ounce of candied 
peel. Beat the butter to a cream; wash, pick, and 
dry the currants; whisk the eggs; blanch and chop 
the almonds, and cut the peel into neat slices. When 
all these are ready, mix the dry ingredients together ; 
then add the butter, milk, and eggs, and beat the 
mixture well for a few minutes. Put the cake intoa 
buttered mould or tin, and bake it for rather more 
than an hour and a half. The currants and candied 
peel may be omitted, and a little lemon or almond 
flavoring substituted for them ; made in this manner, 
the cake will be found very good. 

Golden Pudding.—Six ounces of bread-crums, two 
ounces of flour, a quarter of a pound of suet, a quar- 
ter of a pound of marmalade (or any kind of preserve 
would do) a quarter of a pound of sugar, three eggs, 
with sufficient milk to mix; boil for two hours, 





SWEETMEATS. 

Acid Drops.—You must, in the first place, boil one 
pound of lump-sugar with one cupful of water and 
one spoonful of vinegar, until the sugar becomes 
thick and glossy, and brittle to the touch. Then 
pour it upon a stone, and add to it a quarter of an 
ounce of tartaric acid, and two drops of essence of 
lemon. After well mixing, cut into the drop-like 
form, and round them with the thumb and finger. 


Everton Toffee.—Get one pound of treacle, the same 
quantity of moist sugar, and halfa pound of butter. 
Put them in asaucepan, large enough to allow of fast 
boiling over a clear fire. Putin the butter first, and 
rub it well over the bottom of the saucepan, and add 
the treacle and sugar, stirring together gently with 
a knife. After it has boiled for about ten minutes, 
ascertain if it is done, in the following way: Have 
ready a basin of cold water, and drop a little of the 
mixture into it from the point of a knife. If itis suf- 
ficiently done, when you take it from the water it 
will be quite crisp. Now prepare a large shallow tin 
pan, or dish, rubbed all over with butter, to prevent 
its adhering, and into this pour the toffee from the 
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| saucepan to get cold, when it can be easily removed 


To keep it good, it should be excluded from the 
air. 

Elecampane or Candy Cake.—Take clarified loaf- 
sugar and boil to candy height; rub it a little about 
the sides of the pan, till it begins to grain or turn 
white; then throw it out upon a warm slab, and di- 
vide it into squares. The sugar may be colored with 
cochineal by adding some to the syrup while boiling, 
sufficient to give it the desired tint. This used to be 
made from the decoction of the roots of elecampane, 
whence it derives its name. 

Peppermint Drops.—Mix half a pound of sifted 
sugar into sufficient lemon-juice to make it a proper 
thickness. Dry it over a fire, gently stirring in, at 
the same time, one hundred and twenty drops of the 
oil of peppermint; after which, drop the mixture 
upon white paper well greased. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


To Remove a Speck or an Eyelash from the Bye.— 
This, we all know, requires the aid of a looking-glass, 
or the kindly hand of a friend, whether in or out of 
the house; but there are times when neither of these 
helps are near; so Nature has provided that, if we 
will use her appliances, she will assist us; and with 
a litttle practice, it will be found the best and quick- 
est in the end. The upper and lower eyelashes are 
given us as a protection to the eyes; but they also 
serve as little brushes when an accident happens. 
By taking the upper eyelashes between the thumb 
and finger, and drawing the lid completely over the 
under eyelashes, and gently moving it backwards 
and forwards, any specks in the eye fasten on to the 
lower fringe, and remain there after having let go 
the upper. This is a sure plan, and can be adopted 
anywhere; but it requires some perseverance to ac- 
quire it, and should not be given upif the first at- 
tempts are unsuccessful. Any disagreeable feeling 
about it is not half so painful or dangerous as is oc- 
casioned by the smallest speck. 

Cleaning Sponge.—Immerse the sponge in cold 
butter-milk; let it soak for a few hours, and then 
wash it out in clean water. 

Cementing Ivory.—For the purpose of cementing 
ivory use the clearest parchment glue, or any of the 
transparent cements sold by chemists. 

Washing Woollen Shawls, Rugs, etc.—Put half an 
ox-gall into two gallons of water, warm but not hot; 
wash the shawl in it with soap and water. Have 
another tub ready with tepid water and the other 
half of the ox-gall; rinse the shawl in it well, shake 
it out, open it wide, and let it hang to dry in a hot 
room, but notin the sun. Carpet rugs washed thus 
look as fresh as new, scoured with a soft brush. 

Preserving Eggs.—The most certain and most last- 
ing mode of preservation consists in covering them 
in a jar filled with lime-water, recently prepared, 
and keeping them in a cool place. The lime-water 
is prepared from quicklime, or that which has been 
slaked but lately, by placing it in a quantity of water 
greater than would cover the eggs. The milk of lime 
which is thus formed is allowed to stand several 
hours. The clear liquid that separates itself from 
the excess of lime used is the lime-water, which is 
poured off for use. Lime-water not only prevents 
the evaporation, since the eggs are plunged in the 
liquid, but the alkali which it holds in solution closes 
the pores of the shell and prevents all fermentation, 
either of the eggs or of the organic matter which the 
water might contain. Eggs kept in this way are 
good for pastry, etc., twelve or fourteen months 





after they are laid. 
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Editors’ Gable. 


A LESSON ABOUT DISINFECTANTS. 


THERE is a disease which is becoming the scourge 
of our towns, and which seems to grow the more 
virulent in proportion to the extension of what are 
known as “modern improvements.” This is typhoid 
fever, @ malady known among medical men as “ filth 
fever,” and resulting directly from foul air; yet, 
strange to say, quite as prevalent in the mansions 
of the rich as in the squalid abodes of poverty. The 
Prince of Wales nearly died of this illness, taken 
while on a visit to the family residence of one of the 
wealthiest nobles of England. The foul gas from 
sewers, sinks, and other so-called conveniences of 
modern dwellings, is the main source of the evil. 
The best remedy would consist, of course, in re- 


moving these causes of disease as far as possible | 


from the inhabited rooms, and in stopping up, by 
some means, every avenue by which the bad air can 
find admission. This, however, is mainly the busi- 
ness of architects and of the public authorities. 
While sewers and houses are constructed as they 
are at present, householders find themselves in a 
measure powerless in these matters. But there is 
another resource which is within the reach of all, 
and which should be adopted wherever the causes 
of danger exist. This consists in the use of disinfec- 
tants. Science furnishes means, often very simple 
and inexpensive, by which foul emanations can be 
neutralized, and their place supplied by wholesome 
and vivifying air. 

A lady whose scientific attainments, added to her 
experience as a housekeeper and the mother of a 
family, entitle her to speak with authority on the 
subject, describes in a published letter the means 
which she has adopted, and jas found safe, efficient, 
and cheap. One of these is by the use of the min- 
eral known in science as sulphate of iron, and in 
common or commerciaf language as copperas or 
bluestone. This she finds “a perfect deodoriser” 
for all places where one is required, either in or out 
of doors:— 

“Add half a pound to a pail of water, and when it 
is dissolved it need only be poured the way of all 
other slops: its effects will be the disappearance of 
all foul smell whatever. It should be used twice a 
week, or oftener if the household be large. The 
copperas is a strong astringent, and acts as a coat 
to confine the noxious gases which are generated in 
such receptacles; besides, in its own gradual decom- 
position, actually furnishing purity in place of foul- 
ness. 

There is another preparation which is strongly 
recommended for sinks, drains, and other recepta- 
cles of liquid refuse. his is “* Condy’s Patent Fluid,” 
which is undersood to be a solution of permanganate 
of potash. Any druggist, of course, can furnish it; 
but the writer remarks :— 

“T prefer It as imported direct from the patentee, 
because the wrapper furnishes much information 
and directions for its proper use, and ladies will be 
delighted to see its multifarious and useful applica- 
tiens. It may be had of all chemists, I doubt not, in 
pint bottles at twenty-five cents cach, and the bottle 
will be sufficient for two weeks’ use in a moderate 
family. It was brought under my notice for use at 
a time when my children had searlet fever, and I 
could not conscientiously ask any one to do the 
washing of the sick room: by laying the linen in 
water impregnated with the fluid, according to di- 
rections, and wringing it out next day myself, the 


| 


woman was able to handle it with perfect impunity ; 
in such cases of sickness I add a little to the cleans- 
ing water of vessels used by the sick, both befo.e 
and after their use. In the daily removal of slops, a 


| teaspoonful added to rinsing water keeps everything 


sweet, and at the sink its action is perfect. There it 
is proper to follow up its daily use according to 
directions, by the addition once a week of a little 
sulphuric acid ; the acid liberating, as the advertise- 
ment states, the gas ozone, the gas of life, the gas to 
breathe which we take expensive trips to the sea- 


| side, and come home to breathe accumulated sewer 


gas, or we stay at home, patiently submitting to be 


| poisoned, when any commonly inte!ligent woman 


a have and give pure air in place of poisonous, 
and she who can do no more than read may, by fol- 


| lowing directions and her own common sense, arrive 
at the same result.” 





This intelligent monitress strongly recommends 
that ladies should not leave the duty of using these 
disinfectants entirely to servants, but should attend 
to it themselves; taking care, of course, that the 
servant accompanies them to learn the mode of use, 
in order to be prepared to take the place of the mis- 
tress in case of necessity. The untaught, as she 
justly remarks, are apt to be extravagant, and to 
think that because a little is good a great deal is 
better, and thus the misuse of a good thing creates 
a prejudice against it. With the aid of these and 
other disinfectants, among which carbolate of lime 
is especially recommended for some purposes, she is 
firmly convinced that “it is possible for women, by 
very simple and cheap means, to drive typhoid out 
of existence.” If so great a benefit can be accom- 
plished by such simple precautions, all must feel 
that there is a serious neglect of duty in failing to 
use them. 





TALK BY THE FIRESIDE. 
“Tr is a thousand pities,” said Mr. Adam, “that 


| our American famities are not brought up more sen- 


sibly. My dear, you will see that Henry and Arthur 
are apprenticed to-morrow; and pray, let the girls 
take early lessons at the wash-tub.” 

“Pray, read me the article from the Tribune, 
goose!” said Mrs. Adam, coolly. 

“ But I am serious, my dear.”’ 

“So I suppose, beautiful youth with a bee in your 
bonnet. Read on, do!” 

The children of Adam were, as we know, like 
Charles Lamb’s dream children; and like all such, 
were to be very properly educated. 

Mr. Adam liked to joke his wife, and often did not 
notice when his jokes failed of their point, or were 
pointed too keenly. But was not Mrs. Adam a model 
wife? She had no notion of spoiling their evening 
merely for her husband's obtuseness. There was 
plenty of good in him, without her finding it neces- 
sary to dwell on the bad. So she laughed a little, 
though there was a sore place in her heart. 

Mr. Adam read on: “Toshun and shirk manual 
labor is the almost universal desire. The sewing- 


| girl who starves and strives on her downward road 


to ruin, revolts at the suggestion of housework; the 
young man who is so eager for a clerkship will not 
plough or chop wood. He wonders why he can find 
nothing to do, when he only wishes or seeks to do 
what nobody wants. If he only could, or would, do 
what is needed, he would find work enough.” 

“The same is true of most of the poor women,” 
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said Mrs. Adam; ‘‘they will not do what they can 


do. They will do sumething which they fancy is 
more respectable.” 

“I hear a great weeping and wailing about ser- 
vants. These sewing women might go into kitchens 
and get good wages, to say nothing of good homes. 
Iam sure our kitchen is as handsome and well-ap- 
pointed as most country parlors, and I would rather 
sit in it than in most city parlors.” 

The door-bell rang. 

“Oh, dear!’ said Mrs. Adam. 

“Pooh! just as we were comfortable,” said Mr. 
Adam, taking his feet down from the mantle-shelf. 

The guest entered. 

“The very person I wanted to see!” exclaimed 
both master and mistress, cordially extending their 
hands. And soit was. It was Mrs. Ward, and she 
said her husband would follow presently. 

Mrs. Ward was aj middle-aged woman with 4 
washed-out face and hair, and a somewhat bent {ig- 
ure. But her neat dress was in the newest fashion, 


them. She had gentle ways, and sleepy looking eyes. 
Nevertheless, she was the most wide-awake person 
in the world to all benevolent objects, and was per- 
petually engaged in some scheme to make the world 
better for her having lived init. She subscribed to 
everything good, and made Mr. Ward do the same, 
and they were a happy pair. 

No Borioboolaga about either of them. They de- 
voted themselves wholly to the Hindoos and Pariahs 
of their own metropolis. If anybody had a call to go 
on missions, why let them go by all means. Mrs. 
Ward always found more than she could do at home. 
So Mrs. Adam thought about her own duty. And 
here were four people at least, well met and all de- 
termined not to muddle away their energies on dis- 
tant projects. It was strange how much relish and 
zest of life this benevolent activity gave tothe Wards. 
Without exactly “serving up paupers” to the intel- 
lectual appetites of their friends, which is unhappily 
the wont of many good people, the Wards had always 
some pleasant illustration or dramatic incident to re- 
late in theirrich and varied experience, which was 
as good as a play, and better, because it was true. 
Like most enthusiastic and imaginative persons, 
they were often deficient in discretion and the skil- 
ful adaptation of means to ends, but they were al- 
ways active, always good-hearted, and ready to help 
forward any project for making things better. 

Mrs. Adam rang the bell, and when Jane came in, 
she whispered her to go for a quart of oysters, and to 
bring them in at nine o’clock. By that time they 
would have all deserved the good things. And, as 
Mr. Ward also came after about fifteen minutes, the 
four went into vigorous consultation for the good of 
the human race, 

Mr. Ward, partly perhaps from the subtle law of 
association, had a similarly washed-out look with his 
wite; but he had a very energetic shake of the head, 
and a habit of deferential attention to all comers, 
which might arise in the course of years and custo- 
mers. He was a soothing contrast to Mr. Adam, who 
had a large, aggressive figure, bright black eyes, and 
a flushed face; just as Mrs. Ward’s little bent figure 
grouped well with Mrs. Adam’s full person and ani- 
mated countenance. It wasa pleasant social punch 
—‘‘a good compound of contraries made.” 

“Tt is a fixed fact apparently,” said Mr. Adam, 
standing with his back to the fire, and speaking in 


an ex-cathedra tone, “that the poor in our cities live | 


there because they will. And live as they do because 
they will.” 
“Tt would seem so,” replied Mr. Ward. 





Mr. Adam continued, partly, and perhaps uncon- 
sciously quoting from the Zribune:— 

“Government is ready to give away millions of 
acres of choice land. They solicit cultivation, and 
tuey would reward it. Now, then, every man may 
be ajfarmer and live on his own land, if he will. Yet 
hundreds of thousands reject this, and rush into the 
cities, and here they stick and hang, looking for 
work where werk cannot be; and starving and beg- 
ging in consequence.” . 

“Very true, very true!” said Mr. Ward. “Now, 
-. ’s a pity that these men shouldn’t understand once 
or all’— 

Here Mrs. Adam glanced at her husband, and 
turned the corners of her mouth up the least bit in 
the world, at which the speaker paused and laughed, 
embarrassed, 

““What now, Fanny ?” said he, in an entirely dif- 
ferent tone. 

“Oh, nothing; go on. They are to understand 


| what ?’’ 
and if her stockings were blue, her petticoats covered | 


“Well, they are to understand that it’s no use to 
be scrambling for employment where none is to be 
had. That there is,” raising his voice to the parlia- 
mentary tone again, “‘a surplus of labor always in 
large cities; that Europe and America vie with each 
other in filling ow streets with needy scramblers for 
employment. That if you come here to get work, 
you crowd out some one as needy, and perhaps nat 
so helpful as yourself—and that if you strike out into 
the broad, free West, you will crowd nobody, starve 
nobody, and that neither you nor your children need 
evermore beg for something todo. That's the way 
I should put it, Mr. Ward, if I were elected to the 
State Legislature.” 

“In fact you would ‘put ’em down,’ these fellows 
who come to the city to get work,” said Mr. Ward. 

“T’d send ’em off if I only could,” said Mr. Adam, 
excitedly. 

“T don’t care about men at all,” said Mrs. Adam, 
very gently. 

“Nor I,” joined in Mrs. Ward. 

“Men can work on railroads, or go to Kansas; 
they can goto Pike’s Peak. They needn’t stay hived 
up in cities, unless they choose,”’ said the other lady. 

“So I say, my dear; let ’em go,’”’ said Mr. Adam. 

“So I say, my dear; let ’em go,” replied Mrs. 
Adam, quietly. 

“ Then I don’t see but the case is settled. Tell’em 
to go—or stay and be—”’ said Mr. Adam, emphati- 
cally. 

“I’m glad you are not in the legislature, my dear, 
if that is the way you discuss difficulties and reme- 
dies,”’ said Mrs. Adam, laughing at Mr. Adam and 
his wholesale eloquence so heartily and so good-na- 
turedly, that he laughed also, and with excellent 
good-will, which is more than every husband would. 

‘*You agree with the philanthropist who proposed 
that poor people in cities should take a thousand dol- 
lars and go into the country,” said Mr. Ward. 

“Exactly. That's it, with or without the thou- 
sand.” 


THE HISTORY OF BUNKER HILL MONUMENT.* 

‘““MONUMENTS themselves memorials need,” and 
we do not doubt that many of the thousands who 
every year visit the great obelisk, which will be the 
most enduring memento of our Revolution, have 
wished to know the history of the patriotic effort by 
which the stately column was erected. That history 
has now been published by the late President of the 





* History of the Bunker Hill Monument Associa 
tion. By Geo. Washington Warren. Boston: Os. 
good & Co., 1877. 
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Association under whose auspices the work was 
achieved. Mr. Warren’s materials are such that he 
could hardly have failed to produce a record deeply 
interesting to the public, and especially to the multi- 
tude of men and women who devoted their time and 
money to the cause. The Ladies’ Fair in Boston in 
1840 will be remembered by many as the closest par- 
allel in their experience to the “ Sanitary Fair’’ held 
in Philadelphia during the late war. The most illus- 
trious men of the age took part in the effort to raise 
the funds for the erection of the monument; and 
their letters, here printed, will add materially to our 
interest in them and knowledge of their lives. 


The author has adorned his book by portraits of | 


the leading members of the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association, and of its most illustrious contributors. 
There are engravings or heliotypes of Dr. Joseph 
Warren, who died on the field of battle; of Daniel 
Webster, Edward Everett, Amos Lawrence, Robert 
C. Winthrop, Nathaniel P. Russell, Sarah J. Hale, 
and other distinguished friends of the cause. Let- 
ters are given in fac simile reproduction from Web- 
ster, Marshall, Jefferson, Lafayette, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Bainbridge, Hayne, and Henry Clay. Heliotypes 
are given of the first diploma of the Association ; of 
the tables at the Ladies Fair; of the plans for the 
monument, and finally of the monument itself, as it 
now lifts its tall head to the sky, dwarfing every sur- 
-rounding object, and beheld for miles around. These 
illustrations are accompanied in each ease with a 
sketch of the life-work of each citizen, and especially 
of his connection with the work of erecting the 
monument. By these memorials the work has been 
rendered absolutely complete. We read of the grad- 
ual formation of the project; of the hopes and fears 
of the earliest members; of the means devised for 
obtaining the needful funds; of the various plans for 
the monument, which finally resulted in the choice 
of an obelisk; of the rapid progress of the work in 
some years, and the almost total discontinuance of it 
in others; and finally of the great effort by which 
the great memorial was finished, and the cap-stone 
placed upon its summit amid the acclamations of 
thousands. 

Mr. Warren gives a generous recognition to the 
part played by the women of the country in bringing 
about this great result. Mrs. Hale’s article in Feb- 
ruary, 1830, in the Ladies’ Magazine of Boston, was 
the beginning of a concerted effort to raise a sum of 
money for the completion of the monument, by the 
sacrifice of some of the small supertiuities of life; 
and the interest excited at that time culminated in 
the Ladies’ Fair of 1840, by means of which over 
thirty thousand dollars were obtained, and the en- 
terprise brought to a successful termination. It is 
with profound satisfaction that we feel that women 
were instrumental in so il!ustrious a work; and we 
thank Mr. Warren for his record. It remains only 
to add that the appearance of the volume is worthy 
of its contents, both in binding and typography. It 
will prove the enduring memento of a great patriotic 
labor. 


THE HOLY LAND FOR SALE. 

Tt is announced by an English correspondent, ‘on 
good authority,” that an agent of thé Turkish Gov- 
ernment had arrived in London with authority to 
offer Palestine for sale, and that he expected to find 
purchasers among the wealthy Hebrews of England. 
Of course, the purchase could not be made except 
with the sanction and under the control of the Brit- 
ish Government. The idea of such a disposal of the 
Holy Land, with allits associations and memories, 


seems at first thought rather startling. But when | 


we remember that it was in the same way that our 


country acquired Florida from Spain, Louisiana 
from France, and Alaska from Russia, and that 
Nice and Saxony were virtually sold by Italy to 
France, the transaction assumes a mere common- 
place aspect, and seems likely enough to occur. It 
would certainly, for the interests of humanity, be a 
most desirable event. If the same modern and 
practical method could be employed by the Chris- 
tian powers for the relief of Bulgaria and the other 
misgoverned provinces of Turkey, it would cause a 
great saving of bloodshed and misery, and even of 
expense; but it is hardly to be hoped as yet that 
common sense will so far prevail over the older 
fashions of barbarism. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 


THE vagaries of autograph buyers are as unac- 
countable as those of the collectors of old China. 
Ata recent sale of letters of eminent authors and 
other distinguished characters in London, the prices 
varied in a most surprising fashion. Three letters 
of three authors of the first celebrity brought only 
nine dollars each. One of these was “a long letter’’ 
from Edmund Burke, headed, “On the Unhappy 
State of Publick Affairs; another was from Burns, 
and the third from Walter Scott. On the other 
hand, two letters, not in themselves of any particu- 
lar interest, from that agreeable but much less noted 
writer, Leigh Hunt, brought $83 and $78 each. A 
letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds to an engraver, 
| about the portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the “ Tragic 
| Muse,’ brought $46; while one from Mrs. Siddons 

herself to Sir Joshua concerning the same picture 
produced only $18. Yet, oddly enough, another let- 
| ter from Mrs. Siddons, a mere invitation addressed 
| to an unnamed correspondent, brought precisely 
| the same price as Sir Joshua's letter. 
| From all this, the inference seems to be that auto- 
| graph collecting is merely a kind of amusement, 
| 








| having no particular object beyond a momentary 
gratification, and governed, like most amusements, 
by pure caprice. All that can be said is that for 
those who can afford it it is a harmless amusement, 
partaking more of an intellectual cast than such 
hobbies in general possess. Now and then, too, it 
may be the means of rescuing some valuable docu- 
ments from destruction ; and for such possibility of 
| service, literature may well be indulgent to this 
humble and innocent though sometimes troublesome 
attendant. 


AN ENGLISH Eprror's reasons for the longevity of 
women: The London Daily News, referring to a 
remarkable instance of superior longevity in the 
weaker sex, reported from America, observes :— 


“But over and above the artificial physical condi- 
tions which conduce to greater longevity in women, 
there are mental conditions exclusively under their 
own control which we seriously believe still more 
powerfully assist in securing a constant preponder- 
ance of widows over widowers. We refer to the 
more settled equanimity with which they bear the 
multifarious little annoyances of existence, and with 
which, in fact, they encounter life itself. ine men 
out of ten live in a perpetual state of irritation. 
Everything upsets them. Either the weather is all 
wrong, or the dinner is half spoilt, or frost has 
stopped the hunting, or the neighborhood is dull, or 
it is too lively, or something or other has happened 
contrary to the arbitrary wishes of the lord of crea- 
tion. So he works himself into a fever, frets, and 
fumes, and chafes, and walks about, the very em- 
bodiment of discontent. In other words, he is kill- 
ing himself. Only by inches, or infinitesimal frac- 
tions of inches, if you like; still, he is doing it, and 
the worst is, he does it more or less every day of the 
| week, Sundays included. Meanwhile the women 

kind are taking it all as quietly as possible. Even 
| ‘his’ ill temper does not disturb them. They are 
| accustomed to it, as to any other inevitable dispen- 
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sation of Providence. There they sit, knitting, or 
sewing, or doing crochet-work, or point lace, or 
nothing at all for that matter, yet perfectly con- 
tented. If it rains, well, they like a ony long rainy 
day for a change. Who ever heard a woman se- 
riously complaining of the weather? They abuse it 
sometimes, just for the sake of maging something, or 
in order to chime in with ‘him. ut there is no 
earnestness, no sincerity, in their abuse of it. Again, 
who ever knew thei ina hurry, or worry themselves 
about being punctual ? whilst in this one point alone, 
thousands of men materially cut short their days. 
We might multiply these arguments; but, surely, 
enough has been said to account for women sur- 
viving us. It isa happy dispensation. Their death 
might possibly cause ours. But who can doubt 
that, when we die, they get rid of their greatest 
anxiety? Sometimes, indeed, it is only then that 
they seem to begin to live. The real wonder is they 
ever cease to do so.” 


H eulth Department, 











FITS. 

Fits come on so suddenly, often without even the 
slightest warning, and may prove fatal so quickly, 
that all people should be acquainted at least with 
their Jeading symptoms and treatment, as a few mo- 
ments, more or less, will often decide the question 
between life and death. The treatment, in very 
many cases at least, to be of the slightest use, should 
be immediate, as a person in a fit (of apoplexy for 
instance) may die while a surgeon is being fetched 
from only the next street. We give, as far as the 
fact of our editing a work for non-professional read- 
ers will permit, the peculiar and distinctive symp- 
toms of all kind of fits, and the immediate treatment 
to be adopted in each case. 

APOPLEXY.—These fits may be divided into two 
kinds—the strong and the weak. 

lL. The strong kind.—These cases mostly occur in 
stout, strong, short-necked, bloated-faced people, 
who are in the habit of living well. 

Symptoms.—The patient may or may not have had 
headache, sparks before his eyes, with confusion of 
ideas and giddiness, for a day or two before the at- 
tack. When it takes place, he falls down insensible ; 
the body becomes paralyzed, generally more so on one 
side than the other; the face and head are hot, and 
the bloodvessels about them swollen; the pupils of 
the eyes themselves are fixed; the mouth is mostly 
drawn down at one corner; the breathing is like 
loud snoring; the pulse full and hard. 

Treatment.—Place the patient immediately in bed, 
with his head well raised; take off everything that 
he has round his neck, and bleed freely and at once 
from the arm. If you have not got a lancet, use a 
penknife or anything suitable that may be at hand. 
Apply warm mustard poultices to the soles of the 
feet and the insides of the thighs and legs; put two 
drops of castor oil mixed up with eight grains of calo- 
mel, on the top of the tongue, as far back as possible ; 
a most important part of the treatment being to open 
the bowels as quickly and freely as possible. The 
patient cannot swatiow; but these medicines, es- 
pecially the oil, will be absorbed into the stomach 
altogether independent of any voluntary action. If 
possible, throw up a warm turpentine clyster (two 
tablespoonfuls of oil of turpentine in a pint of warm 
grue!}), or, if this cannot be obtained, one composed 
of about a quart of warm salt and water and soap. 
Cut off the hair, and apply rags dipped in weak vine- 
gar and water, or weak gin and water, or even sim- 
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ple cold water, to the head. If the bloodvessels | 
about the head and neck are much swollen, put from | 


eight to ten leeches on the temple opposite to the 


i 





paralyzed side of the body. Always send for a sur- 
geon immediately, and act according to the above 
rules, doing more or less, according to the means at 
hand, and the length of time that must necessarily 
elapse until he arrives. A pint, or even a quart of 
blood in a very strong person, may be taken away. 
When the patient is able to swallow, give him the 
No. 1 pills, and the No. 1 mixture directly. [The No. 
1 pills are made as follows: Mix five grains of calo- 
mel and the same quantity of antimonial powder 
with a little bread-crum; make into two pills, the 
dose for a full grown person. for the No. 1 mixture, 
dissolve an ounce of Epsom salts in half a pint of 
senna tea; take a quarter of the mixture as a dose. ] 
Repeat these remedies if the bowels are not well 
opened. Keep the patient’s head well raised, and 
cool as above. Give very low diet indeed: gruel, ar- 
rowroot, and the like. When a person is recovering, 
he should have blisters applied to the nape of the 
neck, his bowels should be kept well open, light diet 
given, and fatigue, worry, and excess of all kinds 
avoided. 

2. The weak kind. Symptoms.—These attacks are 
more frequently preceded by warning symptoms than 
the first kind. The face is pale, the pulse weak, and 
the body, especially the hands and legs, cold. After 
a littie while, these symptoms sometimes alter to 
those of the first class in a mild degree. 

Treatment.—At first, if the pulse is very feeble in- 
deed, a little brandy and water or sal-volatile must 
be given. Mustard poultices are to be put, as before, 
to the soles of the feet and the insides of the thighs 
and legs. Warm bricks, or bottles filled with warm 
water, are also to be placed under the arm pits. 
When the strength has returned, the body become 
warmer, and the pulse fuller and harder, the head 
should be shaved, and wet rags applied to it, as be- 
fore described. Leeches should be put, as before, 
to the temple opposite the side paralyzed; and the 
bowels should be opened as freely and as quickly as 
possible. Bleeding from the arm is often necessary 
in these cases, but a non-professiona) person should 
never have recourse to it. Blisters may be applied 
to the nape of the neck at once. The diet in these 
cases should not be so low as in the former—indeed, 
it is often necessary, in a day or so after one of these 
attacks, to give wine, strong beef-tea, etc., according 
to the condition of the patient's strength. 

Distinctions between Apoplexy and Hypilepsy.—1. 
Apoplexy mostly happens in people over thirty, 
whereas epilepsy generally occurs under that age; 
at any rate for the first time. A person who has epi- 
leptic fits over thirty, has generally suffered from 
them for some years. 2. Again, in apoplexy, the body 
is paralyzed ; and, therefore, has not the convulsions 
which take place in epilepsy. 3. The peculiar snor- 
ing will also distinguish apoplexy from epilepsy. 

Distinctions between Apoplexy and Drunkenness. 
—1. The known habits of the person. 2. The fact of 
a person who was perfectly sober and sensible a lit- 
tle time before, being found in a state of insensi- 
bility. 3. The absence, in apoplexy, of the smeli of 
drink on applying the nose to the mouth. 4. A per- 
son in a fit of apoplexy cannot be roused at all; in 
drunkenness he mostly can, to a certain extent. 

Distinction between Apoplery and Hysterics.— 
Hysterics mostly happen in young, nervous, unmar- 
ried women: and are attended with convulsions, 
sobbing, laughter, throwing about of the body, ete. 

Distinction between Apoplery and Poisoning by 
Opium.—It is exceedingly difficult to distinguish be- 
tween these two cases. In poisoning by opium, how- 
ever, we find the particular smell of the drug in the 
patient’s breath. We should also, in forming our 
opinion, take into consideration the person’s previ- 
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ous conduct—whether he has been low and despond. 
ing for some time before, or has ever talked about 
committing suicide. 

INVALID’S JELLY.—Twelve shanks of mutton, three 
quarts of water, a bunch of sweet herbsypepper and 
salt to taste, three blades of mace, one onion, one 
pound of lean beef, a crust of bread toasted brown. 
Soak the shanks in plenty of water for some hours, 
and scrub them well; put them, with the beef-tea 
and other ingredients, into a saucepan with the 
water, and let them simmer very gently for five 
hours. Strain the broth, and, when cold, take off all 
the fat. It may be eaten either warmed up or cold 
asa jelly. Sufficient to make from one and a half to 
two pints of jelly. Seasonable at any time. 








Fiterary Botices. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

COURTSHIP IN SEVENTEEN HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY AND EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY. Romances of two Centuries. By Hawley 
Smart. Two very pleasantly-told stories, the scene 
of the first being laid in Germany, while that of the 


second is in England. They form the first volume | 


of a series, entitled the ‘Star Series.” Very neat 
in appearance, beautiful in typography, and of a 
convenient size, this series, judging from the initial 
volume, will become extremely popular. 

STORM-DRIVEN. By Mary Healey, author of 
“Lakeville,” ete. This is the scecond volume of the 
“Star Series’ of choice popular works, just com- 
menced by Messrs. Lippincott & Co. Most of the 
action of the story is carried on at Paris, whither 
the heroine goes in the capacity of “companion” to 
a lady of fashion. The story is one of considerable 
interest, introduces us to some strongly-drawn cha- 
racters, and is told in a very pleasant, lively style. 

LOVE IN IDLENESS. A Summer Story. By 
Ellen W. Olney. This is a cleverly told love story, 
the characters of which, moving in the highest cir- 
cles of American life, give a much pleasanter view 
of the people who compose what is called our best 
society, than is generally afforded us. Though the 
incidents of the novel are by no means of a startling 
nature, the reader will find no lack of interest in it. 
The characters are drawn with rare skill, and ap- 
parently from the life. 


From T. B. Peterson & Brotuers, Philada. :— 

THE FATAL SECRET. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth; and other stories by her sister, Mrs. 
Frances Henshaw Baden. This is a collection of 
very attractive stories, the first one by the well- 
known author, Mrs. Southworth, and the remainder 
by her sister, Mrs. Baden, who displays scarcely less 
talent as a story writer. 

CYRILLA. A Love Story. By the author of “The 
Initials.” A new edition of a story of more than 
usual excellence, by one of the most popular of Eng- 
lish writers. 

WHITEFRIARS; or, The Days and Times of 


Charles the Second. By the author of “ Whitehall.”’ | 


A reprint of an historical novel, which will find many 
readers. 
From Hakrer & Brotner, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 
CENTRAL AFRICA: Naked Truths of Naked 
People. By Col. C. Chaille Long, of the Egyptian 








staff. This traveller, an American by birth, but for 
| several years an officer in the Egyptian army, made 
two expeditions iato Central Africa—one to the Lake 
| Victoria Nyanza, and the other to the Makraka 

Niam-niam country. This yolume narrates the stir- 
| ring incidents of these expeditions, and gives ac- 
| counts of the country, and the nature and customs 

of the negro. Col. Long declares that “Central Af- 

rica is no Paradise, but a plague-spot,” and the ne- 
gro “a miserable wretch.” He announces his disbe- 

lief in the possibility of humanizing and civilizing a 

country “where nature has placed a barrier, not 

alone in the poisoned arrow of the savage, but in 
the more deadly poisoned air.” He believes that 

Egypt alone is capable of successfully undertaking 

the perilous service of the exploration of Central 

Africa; and that the sacrifice of life and of money 
| in costly foreign expeditions are greatly in dispro- 
| portion to results obtained. Col. Long has done 
| some little service toward solving the ethnological 
| problems which Central Africa has furnished to the 
| civilized world. He discovered a race of dwarfs, 
| with women four feet high, “‘and almost as broad 

as long;” he heard of arace of savages with ears 

which hang “nearly down to their haunches;” but 
| the mythical men with tails eluded his vision. The 

volume is profusely illustrated with engravings 
| from the author’s own sketches. 

THE PAPACY AND THE CIVIL POWER. By 
R. W. Thompson. The author of this work goes to 
the serious task which he has set himself, with a 

proper spirit of humility and diffidence. He first 
| reviews the present religious condition of Europe 
and America, and its bearing upon national politics ; 
| and afterwards goes back into the past, and exam- 
| ines the history and policy of the church from the 
| earliest times. He has attempted to exercise the 
strictest impartiality in his selection of authorities, 
| and has tried not to be led away by prejudice on 
| either side, though he no doubt shows the bias of his 
own previous opinions in his book. 

PETER THE APOSTLE. By the Rev. William M. 
| Taylor, D.D. This book, although presented to the 
| public 2s a treatise, is evidently a collection of sepa- 
| rate discourses, bearing upon the life and ministry 
| Of the greatest of the disciples. These discourses 
| are all forcible in their style and language, able in 
| the presentation of their subject, and in every way 
| calculated to give a clear and comprehensive idea of 
| Peter’s place in the early Christian church, and to 
| arouse the attention of their readers to the impor- 
| tance of the truths of the Gospel. 

THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE. A Novel. 
By J. L. Farjeon. Without admitting Mr. Farjeon 
to be a second Dickens, as some of his early admirers 

| were pleased to term him, we have always enter- 
| tained decidedly favorable opinions as to his capac- 
| ity for writing attractive stories. These favorable 
opinions the present story has greatlyenhanced. We 
see in it the development of far higher powers than 
we had thought its author possessed of. In depth of 
pathos, we know of no modern novel that can ap- 
proach it. The plot is of sufficient intricacy, while 
the characters are strongly marked and original, 
j-and the scenes into which it introduces us are evi- 
| dently drawn from the life. In brief, it isa beautiful, 
touching story, not to be read with dry eyes, ‘yet 
scarcely to be called painful; and, above all, quietly 
and unobtrusively, it inculcates the highest lessons 
of charity. 

THE SUN-MAID. A Romance. By the author of 
“Artiste,” ete. Asa romance, the opening chapters 
| of this story do not promise much: but as descriptive 
of scenery and manners of which but little is known 
| by the common mass of readers, they afford very 
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pleasant reading. However, these earlier chapters 
being passed, the “‘Sun-Maid” rapidly developes into 
a most delightful and touching love story, in which 
the interest continually augments till the climax is 
reached, almost at the very close. Aside from its 
tender pathos, absorbing interest, and well-arranged 
plot, this charming romance is well worth reading, 
if it is only to make the acquaintance of the new and 
original characters to which it introduces us. It is 
written in a style evincing refinement and high cul- 
tivation. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. A Novel. By William 
Black. Having already, on its first appearance, given 
our favorable opinion of this charming story, we need 
only announce that the present volume belongs to 
the uniform edition of its author’s works. 

FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. A Novel. By E. 
Lynn Linton. A cleverly-written story, by one of 
the liveliest of English novelists. The volume is in- 
cluded in Harpers’ edition of select novels. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY, SKETCHES BY BOZ, 
and AMERICAN NOTES. By Charles Dickens. 
This volume belongs to Harpers’ household edition 
of Dickens’ works—one of the handsomest editions 
published. The illustrations in this book are by 
Thomas Nast and Arthur B. Frost. The illustra- 
tions by Frost are especially meritorious. 

From D. AppLeTon & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A MAD WORLD ANDITS INHABITANTS. By 
Julius Chambers. A reporter of one of the leading 
New York dailies recently created quite a sensation, 
by feigning madness, getting himself entered into a 
well-known private insane asylum near New York, 
and then, after he had effected his release by means 
of a habeus corpus, writing an exposé of the institu- 
tion. This book contains a full account of the oc- 
currence from beginning to end, and is decidedly 
the most entertaining publication of the season. The 
facts which it brings to light are not only startling 
but important. They show that sane persons can be 
defrauded of their liberty and incarcerated in an 
asylum, without the least difficulty, provided two 
dishonest physicians can be found to testify to their 
insanity. They show that people laboring under 
temporary insanity are placed in wards with idiots 
and the incurable insane, sleep in wretched cells, 
pass the day in rooms bare of every comfort, are 
given the meanest food, insufficient at that, and 
served in a filthy manner, and are subjected to the 
insults and abuse of brutal keepers. They make it 
manifest that the physicians who are supposed to 
make the physical and mental condition of their pa- 
tients an object of careful solicitude, in reality speak 
to their patients but once a day, and then in no wise 
trying to learn their actual state, or doing anything 
to benefit them. They show that a person recover- 
ing his reason within an asylum, is liable to be re- 
tained indefinitely, on the pretext that he is still 
insane, so long as his relatives can be induced to pay 
his board. The book should be widely circulated, 
and should stir the public up to still further investi- 
gation, which shall result in reformation in the man- 
agement of private insane asylums. 

THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. A Romance. 
By Robert Buchanan. This is a story of thrilling in- 
terest—the protest of a kindly poetic nature, enun- 
ciated with a power that is at times almost terrible, 
against the dreadful “ shadow of the sword”—against 
that most wretched of inconsistencies, and most aw- 
ful curse to the human race—war. In it, the author, 
who as a poet stands among the first of our modern 
English bards, has put forth the best energies of his 
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genius, and has produced a romance whose plot and 
incidents are as absorbing as the most devoted lover 
of the sensational could ask for; while the story is 
told in a style which, though wonderfully poetic at 
times, is never extravagant. 

INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. A Series of Prob- 
lems. By Wm. George Spencer. This little volume, 
which has been included in the series of “Science 
Primers,” now appearing from time to time, was 
prepared by the father of Herbert Spencer, the emi- 
nent philosophic thinker. The work of an expe- 
rienced teacher. for practical use among his own 
pupils, it is based upon the principle that the best 
and only true education is self-education. It intro- 
duces the beginner to geometry by putting him at 
work on problems, simple at first, skilfully graded, 
and to be solved by himself without assistance, which 
will familiarize his mind with geometrical ideas, and 
at the same time exercise his inventive and con- 
structive faculties. 

From JOHN FILMER, New York :— 

THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND HIS- 
TORY OF THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, We 
have received parts of this Centennial history, which 
comes to us with a handsome double-page engraving 
of a bird’s-eye view of the Centennial buildings aud 
grounds; accurate representations of the Corliss en- 
gine, and various other machinery; vases, statuary, 
and pictures. In the letter press there is a list of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, with a 
brief biographical sketch of each signer. 

From Lorin@, Boston, through CLAXTON, REMSEN, 
& HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

A WIDOW OF WINDSOR. A Novel. By Annie 
Gaskell. A pleasant novel of English life, neither 
very sensational nor very profound; but sufficiently 
interesting to carry the readers’ attention to the end. 

From Henry C. LEA, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. January, 1876. Edited by Isaac Hays, 
M.D. Assisted by l. Minis Hays, M.D. 

From Tue LEONARD ScoTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
New York :— 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. January, 1877. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Jan- 
uary, 1877. 

These excellent Quarterlies are the chosen forms 
of publication for articles which treat fully and at 
length upon a given topic, and which itis the fashion 
to call *“*monographs.”’ The paper on ‘ Meditera- 
nean Deltas” in the Edinburgh shows that by the 
action of the rivers which flow into the Meditera- 
nean, that sea will in time be converted into a “ vast 
river valley,” through which the waters of the Nile 
and Danube will empty into the Atlantic Ocean. 
The review of Guizot’s History of France, the last 
volume of which was compiled by his daughter from 
his notes and directions, is the most noteworthy ar- 
ticle in the British. There is in the latter the usual 
excellent review of current literature. 

BLACKWOOD’'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
December, 1876, to February, 1877. Blackwood sus- 
tains its ancient fame among a host of modern 
rivals. The stories in the current numbers are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. “‘A Woman-hater,” which 
bears the mark of Charles Reade’s style upon it too 
distinctly for doubt, “‘The Shadow of the Door,” 
“Weariness,” and an excellent review of George 
Sand, form the most noteworthy articles in the last 
number. 
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APRIL, 1877. 

Tue April illustrations—steel-plate and fashions— 
compare favorably with all that we have heretofore 
published. Spring fashions are now in vogue, and 
ours are reliable. 


As handsome a Chromo as was ever offered as a 
premium is “The Mother’s Joy,” given with that 
sterling magazine, GODEY’s Lapy’s Book. ‘The pic- 
ture represents a young mother giving her baby its 
first airing, and as she holds the little one in her 
tender arms there is that look of motherly love de- 
»icted in her face that few artists can catch. The 
vlending of colors, combined with the fine ve ge 
makes this, indeed, a charming picture, worthy a 
place on any wall.—Gazette, West Union, 'lowa. 

THE NEWSPAPER.—I am a farmer. My farm is 
named Pasturefield. I take great pride in it, and 
work as steadily as I can, for I am sixty-six, and 
was not inured to farm labors in early life, but 
trained to the dry-goods business. Well, no matter 
for this. I work and enjoy it. Then I get tired, 
then I smoke, and then I sit down to the newspaper. 
Ah, then my fatigue is forgotten, and I revel in en- 
joyment, and am recreated. The great, good news- 
paper! I used to read good books, but neglect them 
now. What becomes of all the books published? I 
used to take agricultural journals, but there was 
too much agriculture. I get hints enough in the 
home newspaper to satisfy me. All around me are 


men who work hard, and are honest and faithful in | 


thelr alms and ways, who take no newspaper. How 
do they live? I should have died twenty years ago 
without them. I lend and give mine to my neigh- 
bors. 

And the newspaper grows and grows, ‘and will 
continue to grow. Better and better men continue 
to go into its labors. The best only will live. Oh, 
men of the newspaper, great teachers of the people, 
accept the law that “honesty is the best policy!’ 
Cast out the cowardly, the weak, mean, and wrong- 
headed; and jet the brave, the manly, the clear-eyed 
and courageous help in making this great and glow- 
ing gospel—this big book, this early teacher, this 
household preacher, this hope, comfort, help, and 
enjoyment of the common people—the American 
newspaper. Make it clean, and true, and faithful. 

Ag I believe the newspaper has already lengthened 
my life, I doubt not that it will lengthen it to the 
extent, probably, of twenty-five years, which will 
give me quite a respectable span. And I think of 
what its character must be to me. But then I know 
the true, the brave, will live and flourish, and that 
the puerile, the foolish, and false will soon die. 

How FREDERICK THE GREAT CURED A PRIMA 
Donna.—There is a curious story told of the manner 
in which Frederick the Great could deal, where 
other men had failed, with a prima donna of the 
period who was inclined to set too little store by the 
public. This great artiste seemed to catch a cold, 
which had the effect of rendering her hoarse, and 
eonsequently unable to sing, whenever anybody or 
thing had displeased her. 

One day a certain opera was to be performed at 
Berlin before the King himself. At the appointed 
hour the manager came forward and said: “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, we grieve to inform you that our 
prima donna has a sore throat, and that the repre- 
sentation announced cannot therefore take place.” 
The stolid Teutonic audience seemed no whit sur- 





prised, and was moving out tranguilly, when the 
king rose and commanded the musicians to keep 
their places. The audience sat dowa again and 
waited patiently on events. 

In less than a quarter of an hour the manager 
reappeared and spoke as follows: “* Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I have the most unfeigned pleasure in in- 
forming you that our prima donna is completely 
cured of her sore throat, and will have the honor to 
sing before you to-night.”” Surely enough, the fa- 
mous singer soon appeared, and never had she sung 
better. Her triumph was complete. 

The king’s prescription had been a very simple 
one. The prima donna, having dismissed the un- 
happy manager, was sitting comfortably before the 
fire in her own room, and rather pleased at the idea 
of having spojled the pleasure of several hundreds 
of persons, when the door was violently thrown 
open, and there entered an officer, followed by four 
dragoons. ‘ Mademoiselle,’ quoth the officer, ‘the 
king, my master, has sent me to ask after your 
health.” “The king is very good; I have a bad sore 
throat.” “His Majesty knows it, and has charged 
me to take you at once to the military hospital, 
where you will be cured in a few days.” Mademoi- 
selle turned pale. “ You are jesting,” she simpered ; 
but Prussian officers, she was informed, never jest- 
ed. The lieutenant gave the order to his men, who 
seized Mademoiselle and carried her out of the 
theatre. 

A coach was in attendance; the lady was deposited 
therein ; the officer took his place beside, after shout- 
ing his address to the driver, “The military hospital ;” 
and off they went, the dragoons riding alongside. 
In a few seconds, “Stay!’’ said the lady; “I think I 
feel better.” “The king is anxious, Mademoiselle, 
that you should feel quite restored, and even that 
you should sing to-night.’”’” “I will try,” murmured 
the prisoner. ‘ Back to the theatre!” cried the offi- 
cer tothe coachman. Arrived there, Mademoiselle 
began to think she had yielded too easily. “I will 
sing, since his Majesty commands me,” she said, 
“but God knows how.” “You will sing,” replied 
the officer, “like the great artiste you are.” “I 
shall sing like an artiste with a bad cold.” “I think 
not.” “And why?” “ Because a couple of dragoons 
will be in attendance behind the scenes, and at the 
least, couac they have orders to arrest yeu and carry 
you off again to the military hospital.” The hoarse- 
ness was now completely gone. 

WE have received from the “New York News 
Company” a pretty, scientific curiosity, which will 
amuse, while at the same time instruct. It is called 
a “Floral Barometer.” It indicates the changes in 
the Atmosphere, for telling Fair or Foul Weather, 
‘as reilably as one costing tendollars. The price at 
which it is sold is only ten cents. Twenty thousand 
of them have already been sold. They are mounted 
on the latest designs of Chromo Floral Cards. The 
ecards are very attractive, and display the Barome- 
ters to the best advantage. A great reduction is 
made to the Trade. Send your orders to the “New 
York News Co.” 


- WE always have a good word for GODEY’s MaGa- 
ZINE, for it deserves it. It isa favorite in our house- 
hold. When GopEy comes, the stockings that should 
be darned are left holey, the button off the shirt is 
left off, the dishes go unwashed, the children ne- 
glected, and the house unswept, until Gopry is 
looked through. It captivates thoroughly our other- 
wise dutiful housewife. Still we stand it, but we 
wouldn’t for any other magazine except GopEY. 
We do declare it a splendid magazine—as much of a 
mother’s joy as the Chromo for 1877—and if your 


| wife or sister takes it for 1887, they'll never let up. 


It’s full of meat as an egg.—Republican, Henry, Ill 
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ATLANTIC CITY. 
To visitors in our city during the summer months 


this far-famed resort presents peculiar inducements. | 


It is the nearest to Philadelphia of any seashore re- 
sort, requiring but an hour and three-quarters to 
reach it, thus enabling visitors to make frequent 
trips with but little expenditure of time. 

The bathing is safe and excellent, and there is a 
hard beach for driving extending ten miles. 

The air is pure and invigorating, and is highly rec- 
ommended by prominent physicians for its peculiar 
dryness and restorative qualities. 


The warm salt baths, of which there are three es- 
tablishments at Atlantic City, are especially desirable 
for those who are too delicate or too timid to venture 


into the breakers. The water is drawn direct from 
the ocean by steam pumps and heated, enabling the 
bather to have his bath at any temperature that he 
prefers, in a private room fitted up with every con- 
venience. 

A large number of hotels and boarding - houses 
offer hospitable welcome and the best of entertain- 
ment. The larger houses are replete with music and 
gayety for those so inclined, while the smaller ones, 
equally comfortable, offer a home to those seeking 
rest and quiet. 

We would advise the weary and exhausted, also 
those from a distance, who have not yet had the 
privilege of seeing the grand old ocean, to take a trip 
to Atlantic City, and feel assured that they will ac- 
knowledge the time to have been well spent. 

The above engraving gives an excellent view of 
the promenade walk along the beach, and of the 
light-house. 


0, How Lovery!—Yes, correct again. If Godey 
can get up anything more iovely than “The Moth- 
er’s Joy.” a beautiful Chromo of a beautiful woman 
with a “wee bit’ of humanity snuggled up in her 
arms, on which she looks with a mother's pride, and 
that holier sentiment, a mother’s love, the holiest 
and nearest akin to Heaven and Divine love of aught 
pertaining to earth—if he can get up anything, we 
say, more lovely, we don't_know how he is to go 
about it.— Peoples’ Banner, Wetumpka, Ala. 
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NEw SHEET Mvsic, published by J. Starr Holloway, 
Philadelphia. Have I Not Been Kind to Thee? very 
pretty song and chorus by H. P. Danks, with beauti- 
ful title-page, price 40 cents. Bring Me Blue Violets, 
exquisite song and chorus by Coralie Beil, just in 
season, 30. Something Sweet, song by Beckel, 20. 
One Morning, Oh! so Early, new song by Galty, 35. 
Beverly Galop, Bright Jewels Waltz, and Homestead 
Waltz, three very pretty and easy pieces by E. Mack, 
each 20. Blue Beard Galop, 20. Justine Waltz, Curti, 
30. First Kiss Waltzes, Lamothe, 75. Golden Sun- 
set, beautiful Reverie, 30. La kleur du Soir, fine 





Polka Mazourka by Talexy, 40. For particulars of 
Slightly Soiled Music, a few good pieces of which are 
still left, see March number of the Book. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for April is ready, 
containing some fine songs and pieces of music. 
Send 40 cents for this number, or #4 for year’s sub- 
scription. The last three numbers sent free of post- 
age for $1. Address all orders to J. Starr Holloway, 
Publisher, Philadelphia. 


We acknowledge the receipt of Gopry'’s Lapy's 
Book Chromo, “The Mother’s Joy,’’ which will be 
the delight of every mother, and, indeed, of every 
home. It is one of Major & Krupp’s best produc- 
tions.— Reynolds Herald, Reynoldsville, Pa, 


Ow1nG to a mistake on the part of our printer, in 
a portion of our edition will be found a piece of poe- 
try repeated. We regret this mistake, but it occurs 
in onfy a small number of copies. 


SomeTHING WorTH HAvinc.—Gopey'’s Lapy’s 
Book for 1877 promises to be fully up to the mark of 
that very popular standard periodical, with various 
improvements thrown in. The enterprising proprie- 
tor offers a gift Chromo to all new subscribers for the 
present vear, and we have received a copy of the 
same. It is really a beautiful gem of a picture, en- 
titled “‘Mother’s Joy,”’ well worthy a place as an 
adornment to anybody’s parlor, and worth more 
than the price of subscription te the Book. Inquire 
at anv of our book store or news depot4 for Gonry’s 
Lavy’s Book, or have it come by mail direct, and get 
this beautiful Chromo by all means.—News, Gold 
Hill, Nevada. 
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DISBASES NOf REPORTED.—The advance of medical 
knowledge and the analytical methods of the profes- 
sors in the medical schools have resulted in much 
greater precision in the nomenclature of diseases, 
The list would be fearful were it not understood 
that the alphabetical lists of the ills which flesh is 


heir to, in the health reports, are made up by a divi- | 


sion into twenty or thirty classes (more or less) of 
what used to be summed upin half a dozen. It is 
to be hoped and believed that the skill of the medi- 
cal profession is graded and distributed to the 
various diseases and discomforts with as much dis- 
crimination as is shown in tabulating diseases and 
symptoms. 

There are still some family complaints, however, 
not “epidemic,” but “endemic,” and all the more 
formidable that they seem to be spontaneous, which 
have so far escaped scientific classification. They 
are not included in the divisions and subdivisions of 
the bills of mortality. Neither do they appear in 
the statistics of medical, social-science, or other con- 
ventions. 
women. And they, poor souls! cannot tell what ails 
them; or, if they can, are not disposed to confess 
their knowledge. Like other sufferers, they endure 
—sometimes in silence, and sometimes not in silence 
—the unhappiness from which they see no hope of 
escape. There is certainly none through the inter- 
ference of outside advisers. Toa great degree the 
women are right in their reticence. 

One of the most common of these domestic mala- 
dies has been very exhaustively treated (but not in 
a medical review) as “The Married Man’s Eye.” 
It is something of the nature of magic or bewitch- 
ment initseffects. Its influence is restricted usually 
to the wife of the married man, though daughters, 
grown and half-grown, sometimes succumb under 
it. Young children, and especially boys, defy it. 
When a married woman comes under its influence 
(which is always when company are present), if she 
is talking, her voice falls; if she is walking across 
the room, her step falters. If she is sitting, she 
fidgets. If she is abroad, and there is any possible 
excuse for departure, she is suddenly impressed 
with the necessity of taking leave at once. Her 
face may flush to the roots of her hair, or she may 
become chalky pale, according to her temperament. 
It has been noticed that when the patient is alone 
with her husband after one of these attacks, she 
sobs and is silent, or finds relief in a burst of words 
which do not lack in distinctness. If, instead of 
looking at the wife, the observer takes a sly peep at 
the husband, while that husband’s face may be 
placid and even smiling, let him watch his eye. 
Words may not describe it, but think what a basil- 
isk’s should be—and that is it. 

Another domestic disease not treated in “ Bu- 
chan,” or in any of the “medical almanacs,” is the 
“Bad Husband Fever.” This may be simply a 
chronic form of the state produced by the married 
man’s eye, or it may result from ill-treatment on his 
part more pronounced. It may be the effect of late 
hours, indifference to home, captious fault-finding, 
ill-humor, cold neglect, or positive vicious courses, 
like intemperance or profanity. The Bad Husband 
Headache sometimes grows out of the carelessness 
of a father toward his children, his bad example 
being constantly presented in contempt of the moth- 
er’s good instructions. The Bad Husband Fever 
takes a very severe form, when a woman must 
tacitly, if not in precise words, say to her children, 
“Tf you would be decent and respectable, mark 
your father’s example and be careful not to follow 
it.” It is awful when a mother cannot teach her 


They seem not to be known, except by | 





—————_ 





young what is right without a covert suggestion vf 
what is wrong in their father. 

Domestic moral maladies cause more family 
wretchedness than all bodily ills; and are, more- 
over, the frequent source of actual physical ailments. 
Many a woman dejected and dispirited, and unchar- 
itably classed as fretful and peevish, is really suffer- 
ing from the Bad Husband Fever. The patient 
sometimes gives over in despair, and by a retreat to 
her room compels the attention and deference which 
she could not otherwise command. The doctor can 
really do nothing for her. If he is a man of shrewd- 
ness, he perfectly understands the diagnosis of the 
case. And he understands, moreover, that he cau- 
not reach it by any officinal preparation, and that 
he dare not take the character of moral censor and 
state the truth. The poor patient, after repeated 
attacks, unable, as she is coolly advised, to “make 
an effort,’ dies, like Mrs. Dombey, and is canonised 
as a dear, gentle woman—but weak. And the hus- 
band is, to do him justice, unaffectedly grieved. 
There are certain monitions of his conscience, not 
very dis\.nct, to be sure, which cause his attitude of 
sorrow to vindicate his character asa true mourner. 

It is worth while for men to think a little of these 
matters and discover for thenmfelves whether they 
would not, if moral infection were suubject to law, 
be fair cases for “quarantine.” The married man’s 
eye, when constant in censure, is the worst kind of 
an “evil eye.”” The Bad Husband Fever is often 
unconsciousiy caused by men who would scorn cru- 
elty in theory. But there are too many husbands 
who selfishly pursue their own—perhaps sinful—en- 
joyments without mercy for their families. They 
exact sacrifice from their dearest connections, and 
will not themselves practice the smallest degree of 
self-denial. 


BORROWED PLUMES.—A naturalist in England 
computes from the catalogue of a “ Feather Sale,” 
in London, that, to supply the stock, the death of 
10,000 herons or egrets were required; and of hum- 
ming birds, 15,574, besides thousands of parrots, 
kingfishers, and other birds of bright colors. The 
writer adds that, as the plumage of birds is devel- 
oped in its fullest beauty, at the breeding season, 
the vagaries of fashion may almost make some 
species extinct. The computations are based on a 
single catalogue, representing only one of many 
sales. Think of this, ladies, when you wear feathers. 


ANCESTRY OF THE PEN.—The earliest mode of 
writing was on bricks, tiles, oyster-shells, stones, 
ivory, bark, and leaves of trees: and from the latter 
the term “leaves of a bouk” is probably derived. 
Copper and brass plates were very early in use; and 
a bill of feoffment on copper was some years since 
discovered in India, bearing date one hundred years 
B.C. 

Leather was also used, as well as wooden tablets. 
Then the papyrus came into vogue, and about the 
eighth century the papyrus was superseded by 
parchment. Paper, however, is of great antiquity, 
especially among the Chinese; but the first paper 
mill in England was built in 1586 by a German, at 
Dartford, in Kent. Nevertheless, it was nearly a 
century and a half—namely, in 1713—before Thomas 
Watkins, a stationer, brought paper-making to any- 
thing like perfection. 

The first approach to a pen was the stylus, a kind 
of iron bodkin; but the Romans forbade its use on 
account of its frequent and even fatal use in quar- 
rels, and then it was made of bone. Subsequently, 
reeds, pointed and split, like pens of the present 
day. were used. 
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GOTHIC CHURCH. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Eighth Street, 
Sormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE above design is a Gothic Church, and Sunday- 
School attached. It was erected under our superin- 
tendence in Roxborough, Philadelphia County, six 
miles from the centre of the city. The church is 
built of gray building stone, laid ruble, pointed; the 
trimmings around the windows and doors are made 
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entitled ‘‘The Mother's Joy,” which they present to 
every subscriber to the Lapy’s Book for 1877. It is 
a very pretty picture, and the subscribers to GODEY 
cannot fail to pleased with it. Address GopEY’s 
Lapy’s Book, N. E. Corner Sixth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia.— Times, Bellows Falls. Vt. 


of Ohio sand stone. The chureh has an amphithea- | 


tre floor; the story is 40 feet in height; the church 


occupies 84 feet in width, and 84 feet in depth; the | 


Sunday Schoo] and chapel is 80 feet by 40, capable 
of seating 220 persons, and the chureh will seat 800 
yersons. The spire is feet from the ground; the 
suilding is slated with small blue slates. The whole 
building, including pews, a fine altar, baptistery, 
spire, and all complete, will cost $23,000. 

The work is all solidly and well executed, frescoed 
in fine style, with stained glass leaded windows of 
elegant workmanship, all complete and finished 
thoroughly. 

We have adopted a process of detailed estimates. 
We gave the work out to separate mechanics, each 
being responsible for his work and materials. Our 
charge for such work is 3 per cent. upon the full 
cost of the structure, with travelling expenses added. 
The $23,000 includes the whole cost of the church, 
fee included. On the plan, VV represents the vesti- 
bules, 8S the Sunday School, B the baptistery. 

Parties sending information for drawings will 
please state the facing of the house, and the fnelina. 
tion and elevation of the grounds as per points of 
compass, and any other information which would 
seem to be needed by us. 

We have the new edition of Hobbs’ Architecture, 
which we send to any address upen the receipt of 
$3.50. Address as above. 


GopEY’s Lapy’s Boox.— We have not had the 
leasure of an exchange with GopEy’s Lapy’s Book 
or several years, and consequently have not seen a 

copy during that time, but it used to be the best of 
fadies? magazines. and doubt not it isso now. The 
publishers have just sent us a very pretty Chromo, 


THE ALARM CLOCK.—A lady who found it difficult 
to awake so early as she desired in the morning, pur- 
chased an alarm clock. This kind of clock is so con- 
| trived as to strike with a very loud, whizzing noise 
| at any time the owner pleases. The lady placed the 

clock near the haad of the bed, and, at an appointed 

time, she found herself effectually aroused by the 
loud, rattling sound. She immediately obeyed the 
| summons, and felt the better all day for her early 
rising. This continued for several weeks. The 
alarm cloek faithfully performed its office, and was 
distinctly heard. so long as it was promptly obeyed. 
But, after a time, the lady grew tired of early rising, 
and when awakened by the noisy monitor, merely 
turned herself and slept again. In a few days the 
clock ceased to arouse her from her slumber. It 
spoke just as loudly as ever: but she did not hear it. 
Finding that she might just as well be without an 
alarm clock, she formed the wise resolution that if 
she ever heard the sound again she would jump up 
instantly, and she would never allow herself to dis- 
obey the friendly warning. Just so it is with Con- 
science. If we obey its dictates, even to the most 
trifling particulars, we always hear its voice clear 
and strong. But if we allow ourselves to do what we 
fear is not quite right, we shall grow more and more 
sleepy, until the voice of Conscience has no longer 
; any power to awaken us. 
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ICELANDIC SCENERY.—On the 2d of July, says a | 


in this department, and knows nothing of its trans 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 


writer in Good Words, we Sastee Bagly eee. We | is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
| 2] 


brown desert bordering Reykjavik. It has no beauty 
except the distant views over sea and mountains, this 
day exquisite in tint. The Salmon River, four miles 
off, was of the deepest blue; not less intense in hue 
were two lakes we passed further on; but for the 
extraordinary vividness of color, the landscape re- 
minded me of our Hebrides. The glory of Iceland 
is its coloring; with considerable experience of the 
finest scenery in Europe, 1 could not but feel that 
even Switzerland, unless perhaps above the constant 
snow line, is not so clear and glittering; Italy, with 
stronger light, has not its peculiar purity, and Scot- 
land, after it seems toned down with 2 damp sponge. 
The forms of Icelandic scenery, are, however, more 
curious than beautiful, though they had for me a 
weird faseination. There is often great width of 
contour; the hills are in long hummocked masses 
with perhaps a volcanic cone suddenly breaking the 
outline; there is a sort of disconnected, uncombined 
effect about the landscape, easy to perceive, but dif- 
ficult to describe. Trees would not suit it, and its 
wistful, melancholy grandeur is partly, no doubt, 
owing to the absence everywhere of inclosures, 
squate fields, roads; all lines, indeed, save those 
curves which nature never draws amiss. 


A BEAUTIFUL Chromo sent us by Mr. Frank Godey, 
of GopgEy’s La »Y’s Book, is the prettiest picture we 
have received in a long time. It will attract the eye 
of one lady, and, when framed, will make a gem 
ofa parlor ornament.—Hnterprise and Mountaineer, 
Greenville, 5S. C. 


AN unlucky Frenchman was walking in the coun- 
try with a friend who possessed a magnificent New- 
foundland dog, and incautiously questioned the truth 
of the animal’s sagacity. The dog’s master, vexed 
at the slur cast on his favorite, gave his friend a push 
and knocked him into a shallow river. “Turk” im- 
mediately sprang in, and seizing one of the tails of 
the immersed man’s coat, commenced to swim for 
land. Unfortunately, another Newfoundland, trot- 
ting along the other side of the river, saw the affair 
and also came to the rescue. Dog number two seized 
the other tail of the coat and wished to swim back 
to his master. Turk held fast and struggled for his 
side, and the owner of the coat cried in vain for help. 
At last the coat gave way, and each dog swam proud- 
ly home with a piece of cloth in his mouth, so that 
Turk’s master was obliged to plunge in himself to 
save his friend. 








Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrne had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, maatil- 





las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- | 


nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on whieh much depends in choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 


Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to ve addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

Vo order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
— be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Bride’s costume. Dressof white silk, made 
with two skirts, the front of underskirt is trimmed 
with a deep plaited flounce divided by small bows, 
the back with narrow ruffles. The overskirt and 
deep basque bodice are trimmed with lace. Illusion 
veil, orange blossoms across the brow. 

Fig. 2—Carriage dress of two shades of blue silk. 
The skirt is plain in the back, in front it is trimmed 
with a netted apron of rows of fringe. Cuirass 
basque, sleeves vpen at the wrist. White straw bon- 
net, trimmed with the two shades of blue silk, feath- 
er, and pink roses. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of two shades of lilac silk, 
made with a polonaise. The trimming consists of 
plaitings, and bows of the darker shade of which the 
underskirt is made. Lilac. chip bonnet, trimmed 
with silk, and wreath of roses and foliage. 

Fig. 4—House dress of gray striped silk, made 
with a polonaise buttoned down the back. The un- 
derskirt is cut in turrets with a plaiting of pink silk 
below. All the facings, bows, and pipings are of the 
same shade. A cord with ornaments at each end is 
fastened on the left shoulder, and finishes with a bow 
to loop the polonaise in the back. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of green silk, in the Princess 
shape. The sides of a lighter silk embroidered ; the 
upper part of the front breadth is slightly gathered, 
finished by a band of the lighter embroidered bands 
across the back of the same. Hat of silk and crape 
de chine of the two shades, trimmed with feather. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
( Pages 306, 307, 308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 316.) 

Fig. 1.—House dress of gray silk and Cashmere. 
The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with a plaiting, 
headed with a band of embroidery; the polonaise 
of Cashmere, trimmed with embroidered band and 
fringe. A piece to correspond is put across the front 
of polonaise, forming a third skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of black chip, trimmed with blue 
ribbon, forget-me-nots, and long ostrich plume. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of black silk. The underskirt 
trimmed in front with narrow plaitings, the back 
breadths plain; the polonaise is cut with four seams 
in the back, each one corded; it is trimmed witha 
corded band and small buttons. 

Fig. 4.—Hat of écru chip, trimmed with écru feath- 
ers and pale blue velvet. 

Figs. 5 and 9.—Front and back view of evening 
dress, made of two shades of blue silk. The dress is 
in the Princess shape, the lower part of skirt trimmed 
with plaitings of the two shades. There is a drapery 
of silk network above these, fastened in the back in 
a loose bow. Sleeves and collar of the darker shade. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet of brown straw, trimmed with silk 
and feather; variegated flowers inside the brim. 

Fig. 7.—Child'’s hat of white straw, trimmed with 
| écru silk and cardinal wing. 

Fig. 8.—Hat for miss, of gray straw, trimmed with 
| blue and gray silk and blue wing. 
| Fig. 10.—House dress of brown silk and éeru eam- 
| el’s-hair. The front part of dress and bodice are of 
écru, the back of brown. The dress is in the Prin. 
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FASHIONS. 





cess shape, the back having fine plaits extending 
down the sides on the skirt. The front of skirt is 
cut to simulate an overskirt, fastened in the back, 
the plaiting trimming it; cording, buttons, pocket, 
and ribbon bows are of brown silk. 

Fig. 11.—Woven silk scarf in two shades of blue, 
finished with a knotted fringe to wear around the 
neck. 

Fig. 12.—Evening coiffure arranged in braids and 
puffs, with spray of roses and foliage. 

Fig. 13.—Evening coiffure arranged in puffs, braids, 
and curls, convolvulus spray and foliage. 

Fig. 14.—Bonnet of black straw, with crown of 
black silk, lace strings; feather, bird, and flowers 
form the trimming. 

Fig. 15.—Hat of brown straw, trimmed with silk, 
gay-colored bird, and veil of grenadine, which is 
wrapped around the throat. 

Fig. 16.—Dress for girl of eight years, made of gray 
de bege. The underskirt trimmed with plaitings, 
the polonaise buttoned up the back, and trimmed 
with a pleating, headed with a galloon. 

Fig. 17.—Princess dress for girl of three years, made 
of white piqué, and trimmed with fancy braid. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Front and back view of dress for 


| 





miss of fifteen, made of striped blue and gray wool | 


goods, with trimming and sleeves of solid blue. The 
skirt is cut off and corded on about the knee. Loose 
jacket front, tight back. 

Fig. 20.—Cuirass basque, open at the throat, and 
trimmed with cord, braid, and buttons. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Front and back view of basque for 
evening or dinner dress. Cut square in the neck, 
with underwaist and sleeves of lace and muslin in- 
sertion, and plain muslin puffs. 

Fig. 23.—Smelling-bottle in the shape of a quiver 
filled with arrows. It is made of silver fiiagree work, 
with a pretty ornament and chain to suspend it from 
belt. 

PATCHWORK. 

PATCHWORK for either silk or calico; the colors to 

be arranged to suit the taste of the maker. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

As the bright, warm, and cheerful spring weather 
becomes every day more and more of a reality, our 
stores look more brilliant, and the new goods dis- 
played find ready pnrchasers. 

We will commence with the now indispensable 
wrap. Dolmans and scarf mantles will be worn dur- 
ing the spring; these are to be made of cloth of gray, 
drab, cream, brown, or fawn shades; the most popu- 
lar is the long Dolman of very simple shape, trimmed 
with galloon and fringe in the plainest manner. 
It is the fashion merely to border such garments in- 
stead of destroying their shapely outlines by lines 
and angles of trimming sewed on up and down the 
back, or across the front and shoulders, as has lately 
been the custom. The fringes used for such wraps 
must be very thick and rich, as poor, thin fringe de- 
stroys the effect of the garment. Bias brocaded silk 
bands will be used for trimming wraps as a heading 
for fringes, for collars, and for pockets. 

Woollen dresses for early spring are in color and 
design to match the cloths. These are of fine qual- 
ity, pure wool, and very light. Among the prettiest 
are the clear grays with steel-biue shadings, «nd the 
creamy browns, woven in square figures, yet all of 
one shade. These woven plaids of a single shade 
promise to be very popular, but, with the exception 
of very fine checks and very fine hair stripes that 
mingle the two shades so closely that at a short dis. 
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tance they appear to be all one color, plain goods 
will bave the preference, decided plaids not being in 
favor. 

Silk and wool mixtures are shown in unusual 
variety. These are most often in roughly-raised 
threads, irregularly woven, in what has lately been 
known as the Knickerbocker style. These come in 
charming light shades, such as tilleul green, blue 
with white, or cream with brown. Instill finer qual- 
ities of mixed silk and wool there is green with red, 
or blue with cardinal, or else shaded olive green. 
Wool Siciliennes for wraps and overdresses are 
shown in far lighter shades than they have been for 
years, and the same is true of Cashmeres. Tilleul 
green is the novelty most largely imported in these 
fine stuffs, and will be used for evening wraps. As 
far as can be judged, it would seem that blue will 
lose its prestige, and green will take its place; it is 
too early to decide the, point yet; at present, how- 
ever, blue still remains in great favor abroad. Red, 
white, and blue bunting, used for flags, has been 
largely imported for dresses for summer in the coun- 
try. This fashion was introduced during the Cen- 
tennial season, and the material became so popular, 
especially for the sea-side, as it does not become 
effected by damp air, as to promise again to be ex- 
clusively used. Only two colors will be used in a 
costume; thus white and blue will be piped with red 
or blue, and blue with red or white. It can be nicely 
cleaned when soiled, by a French scourer, and has 
as little weight as a muslin dress. The cool, fresh- 
looking Scotch ginghams reappear in characteristic 
eross-bars, checks, plaids, and stripes. Rose with 
blue is a favorite combination. There are also the 
usual gray and blue mixtures, drab and scarlet, and 
a great deal of green or blue with white. They will 
be made up in Princess dresses for the house, and in 
simple polonaises or basques with round overskirts. 
The newest percales are in India designs, and dark 
colors like those seen in Cashmere shawls. There 
are two kinds of percales shown that—with the Fou- 
lard finish or high glaze, and the Alsace percales, 
finished like cottons without glaze, and soft for the 
needle. The colors are a mixture of indigo blue with 
cardinal, brown, myrtle-green, gold, and white. The 
patterns are palm-leaves, arabesques, and stripes so 
closely twined and intertwined that they are inde- 
scribable. Then there are cretonne designs of small 
pale blue flowers, with woody stems on dark blue 
ground, or else cream roses on brown, and with all 
kinds the borders are provided. The Oriental pat- 
terns include Japanese, Turkish, Persian, and In- 
dian designs, with most oddly contrasted colors: 
their quaint olives and dragon blues are mixed with 
cardinal, gold, and white in tracery that is without 
beginning or end. 

To make up a percale suit two kinds of percale are 
generally used; one of these is of solid color, the 
other is in stripes, sprigs, or in India designs with 
borders. There are long, simply shaped Princess 
polonaises of indigo blue percale, striped with gold 
and white, worn over a plain blue percale skirt, of 
which the merest glimpses of its two narrow gath- 
ered ruffles are shown, as the polonaise almost covers 
it. The polonaise has for its only draping two plaiis 
in the middle of the back below the Marguerite cor- 
sage. Onits side form, and quite far back, is a large 
square plain blue pocket, with two ruffles across the 
top, and a strip of pale blue ribbon tied across the 
centre and finished with long loops and ends. The 
striped sleeves have similar trimming for cuffs. The 
plain blue collar is turned over in English points in 
front. The buttons down the entire front are blue 
vegetable ivory, or else smoked pearl, sewed on with 
eyes. The trimming around the bottom is a bias 
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blue band, piped with gold color, and finished with 
cotton fringe of mixed blue, gold, and white. The 
basques and overskirts are of simple shape; the 
basque is longer in front and back than on the hips, 


and is very high about the neck. The overskirt is | 


long and straight in front, and shorter behind. The 
striped and cretonne percales are pretty for these, 
and are trimmed with plaitings or gathered ruffies 
of solid color, headed by wide white Smyrna lace, or 
English embroidery on white muslin. Down the 
front and on the sides are bows made of the two ma- 
terials used on the dress. 

As the high prices of silks make them this spring 
beyond the reach of all, we have left our description 
of them until the last, hoping, by the partial descrip- 
tion of the other goods mentioned, to suit the more 
general taste of our readers, besides which there are 
not many novelties to chronicle, the importations, 
owing to the high prices and hard times, having been 
exceedingly limited. In self-colored gros grains we 
notice the soft Cashmere finish; the colors that pre- 
dominate are blue, brown, dark steel, and smoke 
shades, there are also moss and lichen green of vari- 
ous shades. In black silks the same soft finish seen 
on colored silks is also popular. There will be, how- 
ever, but few dresses made entirely of black gros 
grain, as the variety of damask, armure and bro- 
eaded silks is largely increased, and many of these 
are so inconspicuous in design that the most quiet 
tastes wiil be pleased. The smallest armure-figured 
silks will probably be the first choice for the silks 
that are used as parts of costumes in combination 
with gros grain. These are tiny oblong horizontal 
figures like parallelograms with their ends rounded. 
They are shown in a long list of colors, and will be 
used for Princess dresses, polonaises, and for basque$ 
with tabliers. These armure silks were worn a few 
years ago, and many old dresses that have been laid 
aside will now be brought into use again: no matter 
if the shade is not one of the newest, it can be com- 
Lined with another stylish shade or else used in con- 
trast, and the dress made preperly will be admired. 
The long, straight back breadths formerly used for 
trained skirts, will now form the front of a Princess 
dress or polonaise, whiie shorter pieces can be used 
for the back, as the place of joining the waist to the 
skirt can be concealed under the scarfs and sashes 
that now cross the back below the waist. 

One of the novelties is Persian silk in very bright 
colors, softened by graver ones, in the intricate geo- 
metrical Persian patterns that have become so famil- 
iar. Bourette is a novelty; it is a rough-surfaced 
fabric, made of waste silks of different shades and 
in contrasting colors. The groynd is twilled or is 
comparatively smooth, and is almost covered with 
rough, raised figures in irregular damask patterns, 
that are most stylish as they are most irregular. 

Very fine checks and very fine hair stripes, two 
shades of brown, blue, and contrasts of black and 
white or gray, are the favorites; these will be worn 
for house dresses, and for street wear later in the 
season. 

There are but few novelties in millinery this 
spring. Chip bonnets of écru shades will continue 
in vogue, but a great number of fancy straws are 
also shown. There will be bonnets partly of chip 
and partly of lace straws, with brims of one and 
crowns of the other. The Capote shape, it is pre- 
dicted thus early, will be the popular shape. The 


fronts of all bonnets will be close to the face, but | 


there will be some'variations in the crowns. Trim- 
mings will be tied closely around the crown, and 
follew its outlines, instead of being massed in bows 
and loops. A great many flowers will be used, es- 


pecially in wreaths and half garlands. Tilleu! green | 


appears in foliage of every plant. Wreaths of rose 
leaves of shaded green will be very much used for 
hats for young ladies. Silk crowns will match the 
costume in color, and the front is of satin finish 
braid or straw. White lace will be used in combina- 
tion with silks and gauzes for summer bonnets. 
| Many shades of yellow deeper than those worn last 
summer promise to be popular. 
The fashionable robe de chambre is that of cream- 
| colored Cashmere or fancy woollen fagonné. A 
pretty model, forming part of an elegant trousseau, 
is made in the Princess shape, and trimmed with a 
plaited flounce, headed with quillings of Mechlin 
lace. The lace quilling is continued all the way up 
in the middle in front, with bows of caroubier rib- 
| bon: large square pockets are also trimmed with 
| quillings of Mechlin lace and bows of caroubier rib- 
bon. The morning coiffure to match is a puff of 
| Mechlin lace and ribbon to match the trimming of 
| the dress. 


Another morning deshabille, consisting of a skirt 
and jacket, of cream-colored fancy woollen material, 
cut out in small square tabs piped with blue silk, 

| and with cream-colored lace. The trained skirt has 

similar piped tabs duwn each seam. In front two 
bias bands, edged with piped tabs and lace, form a 
tablier. The jacket is cut out and trimmed in the 
same manner, with quillings of lace showing be- 
tween each tab. It is fastened all the way down 
with nacre buttons. The square pockets are piped 
with blue silk, and edged with cream lace. The 
sleeves have square facings, trimmed to correspond, 
and finished with bows. , 

All these elegant morning deshabilles have coif- 
fures to match. 

For instance, a Charlotte Corday cap of muslin 
and Valenciennes, Matine or cream lace, and bow 
of caroubier-colored ribbon; and a puff coiffure of 
ciel blue crépe de chine, trimmed with very fine 
torchen lace, and marine blue satin ribbon tied in a 
bow at the side. 

We will now give the descriptions of a few new 
costumes for children :— 

For a little girl ten years old, a costume of tur- 
quoise blue vigogne, trimmed with white. The 
skirt is plaited, Abbess fashion; the Princess tunic 
is edged with white. The tunte is finished around 
the throat with a sailor collar of turquoise blue vel- 
vet, edged with white, and there are velvet facings 
to correspond upon the sleeves. Pifferaro hat of 
white straw, trimmed around with blue velvet rib- 
bons, and with a long white feather curling around 
the crown and drooping at the back. Blue velvet 
jacket, trimmed with white, and blue velvet bvots. 

Another costume for about the same age is of 
prune-colored Cashmere; kilted Cashmere skirt, 
with three bands of velvet crossing and fastening 
down the plaits. Princess tunic of Cashmere, with 
waistcoat of prune velvet and buttons of Burgos 
nacre. Collar and sleeve-cuffs of prune velvet. Pos- 
tillion hat of white straw, bound with velvet, and 
trimmed around with a scarf of blue gauze, speckled 
with chenille, fastened at the side with a bluebird’s 
wing. 

For a little boy about six or seven years old, a 
‘Vendéen costrne is of seal-colored cloth. The 
wide trowsers are fastened into the soft leather 
boots. The jacket, with large collar and revers of 
velvet, fastens in front with a row of buttons to 
match. Under this jacket there is a short kilted 
| skirt. The sleeve is plaited and finished with a vel- 
| vetrevers. Velvet pocket, and thick chenille cord 
| trimming. Breton hat of seal-colored felt, edged 
| with embroidered braid around the crown, and Bre- 
ton cockade. FASHION. 
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INDEPENDENT MARCH. 


Compcsed and arranged for the Piano-forte for Godey’s Lady’s Book 


BY 


LE ROY BOGGS. 





As bublished by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 8117 Spring Garden St., Philada. 
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Fig. 19. 











